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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which are associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 


TOTAL FUNDS OVER £23,000,000 





New Life Business (nett) 
in 1983 


&2,500,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is 
obtained at practically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied 
and recommend their friends to join us. For over 125 years we 
have issued an attractive form of policy, involving substantial 


REDUCTION or PREMIUM 


after seven years. 


Let us send you quotations: they will cost you nothing and may 
be the means of saving money. 


A. W. EVANS, 
Actuary & Manager. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Smoke Barneys 
from its 


EverFresh Tin 








HISS-Ss! 
This releases vacuum 
seal and allows the 
Tin to be opened. 





N a World of change Barneys is constant, 
always fresh. ... FACTORY-FRESH : no 
other Tobacco has this climate-defying, 

condition-maintaining “ EverFresh ” Protection. 


Barneys is good Tobacco kept good: how good 
Barneys is, you may judge from these two facts : 


(1) Ina little more than a score of years it has 
grown from a local distribution in and around 
Edinburgh to Empire-wide fame and sale. 


(2) In spite of the many new brands of Empire 
and other Tobaccos, Barneys Ideal continues to 
grow and expand by winning new friends and 
keeping them. 
Try Barneys next time. Cool, even-burning and 
long-lasting, Barneys may bring you a deeper 
realisation of pipe-joy than you ever before have 
known. You most certainly will not meet a 
Tobacco in finer smoking condition, 


BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 
In three strengths: 1]2d. oz “ The best Empire yet’’..103d. oz 
Barneys (medium) suits the average This new Barneys Empire blend 
mixture smoker: Parsons Pleasure sets a higher standard amongst 


is mild ....for gentler palates and economy Tobaccos, possessing 
the _ beginner - with - the - pipe ; much of the charm that made 
Punchbowle is full strength, strong, Barneys Ideal world - famous. 
cool, and deeply satisfying, much Barneys Empire 7s a high-priced 
favoured by men of Sport. mixture in most things but price. 


Barneys 


THE IDEAL TOBACCO 


Factory - fresh .... everywhere 
(B.W.1) ® 



































daily. 8,507 now being supported. 
Will you send 
A NEW YEAR GIFT 


of 10/- 


to feed one child for a fortnight ? 
| Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 


Fund and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. }. 





DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


For 67 yearr DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES have | 
been welcoming the Nation’s orphan and destitute little — 
ones, and in that period they have admitted 114,800 | 


| boys and girls and babies. 5 cn an average come in | 

























TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT ia 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
STATISTICS 


It is sometimes said that statistics make dreary 
reading and leave little impression upon the 
mind. 


secaheciatiaall 


But when we are dealing with statistics con- 
cerning God's Book, we are dealing with symbols 
of spiritual energies and invisible conflicts and 
triumphs among all the nations and peoples of 
the earth. 


In this series of advertisements the aim will 
- || be to present the statistics of the Bible Society 
~ || in such a way as to bring out their spiritual 
"|| significance, and show that the work that is being 
carried on in the translation, publication and 
distribution of the Scriptures is of the first im- 
portance to the moral and spiritual progress of 
mankind. 





With the ever-wider circulation of the Bible 
we may confidently look forward to the day 
when “the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries : 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





























Notice the 
number. . 


Player's No. 3... 
and notice also the 
vast number of 
people who choose 
No.3. Usually rather 
exacting smokers 
who demand and 
appreciate the 
distinctive flavour of 
specially selected 
Virginia leaf, blended 
in Player’s own way. 


PLAYERS 


PLAIN OR 
CORK-TIPPED 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Beftain and [reland), Led 





20 ror 1/4 
50 3's 
100 . 6/4 


EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA same 
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Made in England. 
(ol ae. 4 4 ee oF ee) 


1/6, 


3/- AND S5/6 Per BOTTLE 





HE stay-at-homes have 

it all along the line! 
34 hours from London 
and you're in the overcoat- 
less climate of Torquay. 
The boring expensiveness 
of a continental “ holi- 
day" is annihilated by 
the inclusive terms and 
the exclusive programme 
at Britain’s Most Beauti- 
ful Guest House. Decem- 
ber, January and Feb- 
ruary become positively 
cheerful months at the 
Palace—and here are a 
few reasons: 


CLEMSON and 
VALERIE, drawing on 
their marvellous reper- 


toire of exhibition danc- 
ing, in a background of 
ballroom and sun lounge, 


The World's Best Winter 
Holiday is British— 
and spent IN Britain! 


will enchant you as they 
have enchanted discrimin- 
ating audiences all over 
the world. 


Squash, badminton, 
tennis, swimming, gym- 
nasium, golf: all in charge 
of resident professional in- 
structors, only too willing 
to help improve your 
game—or take a licking.. 


Food, wine, and service 
that admits no superior in 
this or any other country. 
Comfort in every corner 
of the hotel that will 
satisfy the laziest of holi- 
day-makers. Terms that 
are inclusive to the utmost 
degree, and_ therefore 
amazingly inexpensive. 


Write to: 


PALACE - TORQUAY 


Britain’s Most Beautiful Guest House : "Phone Torquay 227] 








Musings of a Mineral Water 








Manufacturer. 





No. 243. 


‘ GOOD-BYE TO ALL THIS 


These Musings are coming to an end—for the 
present at any rate. A year ago we renewed our 
acquaintance with South America, and owing to 
the Civil War in Brazil, and the consequent isolation 
of the State of Sao Paulo, we were compelled to 
spend two delightful months in Santos with nothing 
to do but to play golf and tennis, bathe and drink 
gin and tonic, and this so restored our health that 
writing has become irksome to us; which confirms 
what we had always suspected, that writing is a 
disease, a form of neurasthenia. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, referring to Greece at the height of her 
glory, says that in the main men of that day 
were too busy, one would fain think too happy, to 
write books. Socrates never put pen to paper, 
but Plato, seeing all that he held dear perishing 
before his eyes, was driven to contemplate an ideal 
Republic, never likely to be realized on earth but 
of which perhaps in heaven is laid up a pattern 
for him who wishes to behold it. Therefore, unless 
our health again breaks down, we shall ecase writing 
and leave our advertising to our trusty and well- 
beloved agent ;. and those who wish not only to be 
informed but to be reminded of our views, political 
and otherwise, will procure from their bookseller 
Musings of a Mineral Water Manufacturer (Noel 
Douglas. 2s. 6d.). We have said our say and 
could only repeat ourselves. From a_ political 
point of view these Musings of ours have been a 
failure. The Governments of the world have not 
listened to our advice, to let dying industries die. 
The best way to protect the basic industries, farming, 
coal-mining, shipping, etc., is to protect nobody. 
And as regards social reform, if our Statesmen would 
ask themselves: What is this precious scheme 
going to cost ? Where is the money coming from ? 
many difficulties might straighten themselves out. 
These false economics we trace to a false dawn of 
a false Darwinism, to the idea that there is in the 
nature of things a gradual automatic development ; 
whereas history shows birth, growth and death, 
and a resurrection to a new life. Therefore let 
dying industries die, that new ones may grow in 
their place, only making sure that the former are 
dying of their own uselessness, not because they are 
bearing on their shoulders subsidized parasites. 
These Musings of ours have been an artistic failure 
also. The Dean of St. Paul’s says he looked for a 
brilliant literary outburst after the War and it 
has not happened! A child seeing us deeply 
engaged in our Musings submitted an effort of her 
own with the wistful remark: “ It is not a Keats 
or Shelley sort of thing.” And as our writing has 
not procured us a seat at Mr. Punch’s Round Table, 
or an honorary membership of the Athenaeum, we 
fear we, too, have fallen short of Keats and Shelley. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


message to Congress 


a a ROOSEVELT'S 


on Wednesday was notable both for what it 
contained and. what it did not. Nothing was said 
about stabilization of the currency—apart from a 


suggestion, a little curious in view of the President’s 
attitude during the World Economic Conference that 
international agreement was impeded by other countries’ 
difficulties—and_ prices on Wall Street promptly fell 
two or three points as mark of disappointment. The 
President is apparently content to let the dollar take 
its own course for some time yet, though he may have 
more to say on this point in his impending Budget 
message. The most significant passage in the address 
was that in which Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act machinery as “a permanent 
feature of our modernized industrial structure.” That 
_ declaration, which no one in America seems to question, 
means in fact something gigantic—economic planning 
much of it in the first instance empiric, on such a scale 
that it must ultimately have international as well 
national reactions, and the exercise over the lives of 
120,000,000 people of a central control so extensive 
as to put the Federal Government in a totally new 
relationship to the States. Far more decisive for the 
immediate future than anything the President said on 
Wednesday was the demonstration of his sustained 
authority over Congress. His position as the country’s 
approved Dictator remains unshaken. 


& 


* x * * 


India and Japan 
The success of the Indian and Japancse negotiators in 
‘bringing off a cotton agreement after their efforts had all 
“but broken down is highly satisfactory. What the ulti- 


“mate answer to: Japanese competition will be remains 
‘undisclosed, but nothing better than the quota system, 
Swhich is the basis of the Indo-Japanese agreement, has 
—— so far been suggested. 


Under the accord reached in 


Delhi on Wednesday Japan will be entitled to export to 
India annually for the next three years piece goods to a 
quantity about 30 per cent. less than in the last year or 
two, conditionally on her purchasing from India about 
50 per cent. more raw cotton than in recent months. At 
the same time the Indian tariff will be lowered from 75 to 
50 per cent. ad valorem. Conditions in 1932 and 1933 
were, of course, abnormal; it was that that made the 
agreement necessary. The position now created resem- 
bles roughly that existing in 1929-30. Indian mill- 
owners will benefit from the relaxation in Japanese com- 
petition, and so, rather less, will Lancashire exporters. 
And more important than that the possibility of dealing 
with the menace of Japanese industrial competition by 
voluntary agreement is opportunely demonstrated. 
* * * * 


The Disarmament Outlook 

The conversations between Sir John Simon and Signor 
Mussolini are in progress as we go to press. In any 
case Clarification rather than conclusions is to be expected 
from them, particularly as to what Italy’s considered 
intentions regarding the reform of the League of Nations 
are. A more immediately important move in the field 
of disarmament is the delivery to the German Foreign 
Secretary of an aide-mémoire embodying France's latest 
views and proposals. If the document is as conciliatory 
as Paris messages suggest, further conversations, official 
or unoflicial, may still bear some fruit, for some beginnings 
of bridges are being thrown out from both sides of the 
gulf. But the real crux is German rearmament. That 
Germany will claim the right to rearm in the name 
of equality if the refusal of other nations to disarm 
gives her the opportunity goes without saying. Whether 
she will seize the opportunity in any case is still uncertain, 
In accepting control for irregular forces which she 
declares to be political and non-military she has gone 
some way to meet French requirements, and the proposed 
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pacts of non-aggression might possibly be so shaped 
as to create confidence on her eastern frontier. But 
unless France in return for this will drop anything that 
could be interpreted as a “ period of probation” the 
prospects of agreement are nil. That point however is 
met if the report that France would begin reducing her 
Air Force without delay is well founded. Doors seem to 
be still open—and that, after all, is the vital thing. 


* * ok * 


The German University Purge 

Germany is signifying the opening of 1934 by 
the imposition of severe restrictions on entry into 
universities. The mnumerus clausus, rigidly limiting 
the proportion of Jews in universities, has been 
common in the past throughout Eastern Europe. In 
Germany, of course, no Jews will be admitted at all, but 
quite apart from that there is to be a rigorous limitation, 
with a view to bringing the number of entries into 
rough relationship with the posts likely to be available 
to graduates at the end of the university course. 
Expressed numerically this means that some 15,000 
students will be allowed to begin their university 
courses and some 23,000 would-be entrants ruled out. 
Only ten per cent. of the 15,000 will be women. The 
excluded thousands will no doubt drift into manual 
industry of some kind. With such limitations in force 
there is abundant scope for the selection of candidates 
on any basis, and there can be small doubt that the 
basis will be primarily political, the universities thus 
becoming first and foremost dependable propagators of 
the true Nazi faith. 

* * * * 


The Upward Trend of Employment 

The full year’s employment statistics are satisfactory 
reading. It is not merely a case of observing that the 
figures for December are better than November, or 
November better than October ; but that from February 
until the end of the year there has been a steadily growing 
volume of employment, accelerated in the later months, 
the number added to the workers’ list in the full year 
being 567,000. If the movement were to stop here 
there would be scanty ground for optimism, since even 
now there are two and a quarter million unemployed. 
But what is especially encouraging is the substantial 
increase of employment in such trades as coal-mining, 
engineering, iron and steel, metal-goods manufacture, 
ship-building and cotton, the condition of several of 
these basic industries being pointers to the prospects 
of industry in general. Moreover, the figures may be 
read in conjunction with statistics of the imports of 
raw materials, which indicate the advance orders of 
manufacturers. Such facts as these, and the confidence 
which is beginning to animate the investment market, 
suggest that, after the invariable post-Christmas slump 
in January, we may look forward to a continuance of the 
general upward trend. 


* * * * 


France’s New Restrictions 


The tariff. triumph acclaimed by — enthusiasts 
last week looks less like a triumph as the New 
Year unfolds. France, it was thought, had _ been 


forced to yield her 15 per cent. tax when Mr. Runciman 
spoke of restriction; but even at that time she was 
arming herself with the opportunity to win back by 
quotas what she had sacrificed to threats of retaliation. 
Now she has gone even further. To the quota, which 
can be used to cut down imports from England 
quantitatively, has been added a tariff which lowers 


—5 


the profit on them, and the tariff has been applied 
ruthlessly to British coal. In future all coal used in 
blast furnaces will pay an import of four francs instead 
of two francs a ton. France, of course, does not in forn 
lay the tariff on Great Britain alone: the impost js” 
general. But 60 per cent. of French coal imports come” 
from Bristol Channel ports, and the Welsh coaltields” 
will be hit very hard. Already profits on coal are cut 
to a minimum and an increase of two frances in costs 
per ton means putting many mines out of business, — 
The coalowners have protested and there will no doubt 
be more negotiations. No doubt, also, we hold certain 
advantages in the event of a rivalry in tariff threats, — 
for our duties on French imports are as a whole lower ~ 
than French duties on ours, and therefore offer more — 
scope for retaliation. But retaliation only restricts and — 
disorganizes trade further. France has many good — 
reasons for desiring to avoid friction with us. She will ~ 
be wise to reconsider her new enactment. 


* * %* * 
The Russian Trade Argument 


It is satisfactory that the Russian Trade Agreement 
negotiations should have been resumed at Moscovw, 





whither they have been transferred from London, and op« 
that M. Litvinoff should be hopeful of an early settle. cor 
ment, but extremely unsatisfactory that the settlement Te 
should not have been reached long since. The improve: 

ment of Russia’s relations with various important 

countries, notably the United States and France, has Th 
contributed substantially to the maintenance of stability: K 
in Europe, and the growth of general confidence in the 
Russia itself is demonstrated by the conciliatory speeches an 
made during last week-end by MM. Molotoff and inc 
Litvinoff. It is no doubt perfectly true that Russia is wit 
boggling at demands which, on grounds of abstract ex: 
justice, she ought to concede, but great matters and as 
small must be kept in the right proportion, and in the th 
state of Europe today it is of the highest moment that ob: 
this country should in external affairs be working as are 
harmoniously with Soviet Russia as possible. State- ha 
ments in the House of Commons have made it clear that — we 


no fundamental principles are standing in the way of th: 


asettlement; any lesser questions should be left aside and rez 
the agreement concluded at the earliest moment possible. dai 
(20 

m* * x * aca 

Negligence and Tragedy de) 
The evidence given in the preliminary examination into So 
So 


the causes of the French railway accident at Lagny is — 


alarming. It not only indicates the probability that «it 
the mechanism on the locomotive, which should show the the 
position of the signals, was not working, but that it was 

known carlier in the day that it was out of order. Yet Of 


the train was allowed to proceed, and it is suggested that | 
the driver was not even warned that there was a slow Bi 
train on the line in front of him. Attention, of course, 
has again been drawn to an arrangement which has long pa 
been a notorious cause of danger on the French railway he 


las 


system—that by which engine-drivers are actually th 
encouraged to over-step the safety-mark of speed by a ‘ 
bonus paid for making up time. M. Dautry, the Director ‘aa 
of the State railways, has made statements which throw st 
a flood of light on the manner in which the railways have a 
been the victims of false economy. Antiquated methods ee 
of signalling are still used over most of the French lines, dis 
and 1,000 wooden coaches are still in use owing to the a 
difficulty of getting money for new rolling-stock. The sal 
arrest of six high officials of the Est railway company is ult 
evidence of the extent to which the authorities have been aa 


stirred, 
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The Liverpool Cathedral Case 

The Archbishop of York has a critical decision to 
take in regard to the Liverpool Cathedral dispute. 
Lord Hugh Cecil having presented a petition calling 
for action against the Bishop and Dean of Liverpool 
for permitting persons holding heretical opinions (Dr. 
L. P. Jacks of Oxford and the Rev. Lawrence Redfern, 
a Liverpool Unitarian Minister) to preach in the cathedral, 
the question must be considered sufficiently sub judice 


come 
fields 
e cut” 


costs 
iness, to make it undesirable to discuss its merits here. But 
loubt there is involved apart from the legal issue a far wider 


“tain. and more important question of Christian practice. A 
‘cats, cathedral, whether it be the most modern of structures, 
lower like Liverpool, or the most ancient, like Winchester, 
mor is a building consecrated for the worship of God and the 
Sand edification of the community around it on the basis of 
good 2 fundamental faith, and there are few even of the 
» will broadest Churchmen who would desire to see access to 
_ its pulpit as free as to the platform of a public hall. 
Some standards must be set and observed, though it 
may always be legitimate to reconsider and perhaps 
redefine them. To disregard them would be indefensible ; 
ment but hardly less indefensible would be a deliberate repulse 
cow, to the tendency of men of different communions to co- 
and operate with increasing harmony in the pursuit of a 


ttle. = common ideal. That is the problem that faces Dr. 
ment ‘Temple.. It could not be in safer hands, 

rove: * * x * 

rtant 

has The Monster Persists 

vility! The whole world is now divided into two parts: 


e in those who believe in the monster of Loch Ness, 
ches and those who don’t. What is disturbing to our 
and incredulity is that the former party is constantly 
ia is winning converts from the latter. Mr. Goodbody, for 
tract example, an experienced fisherman and traveller, was 
and! a sturdy sceptic ; but he has now inspected the creature 
the) through field-glasses, counted its humps, and closely 
that observed its long neck and small head. Seeing, we 
g as are told, is believing. But Scottish Films Productions 
tate- have gone further; they have photographed it; and 
that we are often assured (with perhaps doubtful accuracy) 
y of that the camera cannot lie. At any rate, our monster, 
and real or fabulous, had enjoyed a long innings in the 
ble. daily records of wonders, and in the interests of science 

(zoological, or psychological?) deserves some official 

recognition. In view of doubt as to which Government 

department is responsible, could not the Royal Zoological 


into Society, accompanied perhaps by members of the 
y is. Society for Psychical Research, fit out an expedition 
that either to add a new specimen to its collection or lay 
the the apparition ? 

was i = * * 


Yet Official News 


_ The final disappearance of the historic Wolff 
a Bureau, the Reuter’s of Germany, merged as from 
all last Monday in the official German News Service, is 
_ an event of international importance. The control 
nN. Herr Hitler's Government may choose to exercise over 
_ the German Press is primarily a matter of concern 
7 ‘. inside Germany. But there has always been a close 
wii: working arrangement between the great national news 
ey agencies—Reuter in London, Havas in Paris, Stefani 
oad in Rome, Wolff in Germany and so on-—with a good 
— deal of exchange of news between them. It is 
re disturbing to think that messages purporting to give 
The an objective account of events in Germany and 
oad emanating actually from an official news agency cont rolled 
aad ultimately by a Minister of Propaganda, may gain 


currency under an irreproachable aegis in other countries. 


The Protection of Footpaths 

Every person in this country who enjoys walking 
—and the number of them has been _ increased 
by hundreds of thousands in recent years—should do 
his best to see that the utmost advantage is taken of 
the Rights of Way Act which has just come into force. 
It has often been hard to prove a right of way owing 
to the uncertainty of the law and the difficulty of 
getting the evidence of ancient men—in the case of 
entailed land—to show that a path was used before 
the commencement of the period of entail. All this 
is now simplified. If it can be shown that a way has 
been freely used for 20 years (or 40, in the case of entailed 
property) without hindrance from the landlord, it is 
deemed that his silence gives consent—the path has 
been “dedicated” to the public. The matter that is 
of most practical importance to the walker is that the 
local councils should get on with the job of preparing 
maps. Thus disputes will be brought to a head, and 
settled ; and above all, the walker, with properly made 
maps before him, will /now, and can stand on his rights. 
As for the owner of private ways, if he is disposed to be 
generous and admit the public across his grounds, he 
has now a safe way of doing so without prejudicing 
his position. 

% * * * 

Obstacles in the Air 

The fatal accident to the air liner ‘ Apollo,’ interrupting 
the splendid record of Imperial Airways for safety, 
indicates one of the dangers of the air against which, 
on foggy nights, there is little protection. It cannot be 
regarded as very remarkable that on such a night a 
highly skilled pilot should have deviated by a few miles 
from his usual course. He found himself among a 
network of 900 ft. aerial masts and braces, with lights 
only visible when it was too late to avoid the obstacles. 
Not one time in a thousand, it is true, will a skilled pilot 
be flying low on a familiar route in the proximity of such 
a murderous obstacle. But there are many wireless 
stations in England, and, far more numerous though 
less lofty, electricity pylons, which are potential dangers 
to light aeroplanes, whose use in this country is so 
rapidly increasing. There is safety in flying high or 
when visibility is good, but neither condition can always 
be counted upon. If we would make air travel as safe 
as travel on the ground some method of obviating this 
danger has to be found. 

* x * * 


‘*Spectator’’ Booklets 

One of the inevitable disadvantages attached to 
articles published in a daily or weekly paper is their 
evanescence. They are read often with interest and 
appreciation, but except in the rare instances where they 
are cut out and preserved in some more or less inconveni- 
ent form they are gone as soon as the day or week of issue 
is past. That in most cases is inevitable, but in regard 
to certain series of articles on special subjects that have 
recently appeared in The Spectator arrangements have 
been made with Messrs. Methuen and Co., the well-known 
publishers, for their republication in convenient but 
inexpensive form, under the general title of Spectator 
Booklets. The first three booklets (1s. each, in boards) 
are in course of preparation. The first, containing the 
articles by Lord Lothian, Lord Eustace Perey, M. André 
Maurois and others on “ Parliament or Dictatorship,” 
will appear on January 18th; the series on “ The Next 
Ten Years ” (from the Christmas Number of The Spec- 
tator) on January 25th; and that on The Future Life, now 
bearing the title, * After Death?”, on February Ist. 
Further Spectator Booklets will be added from time to time, 
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Will America Help ? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S declarations on world 
peace and co-operation derive their importance 
alike from his own personality, the unique command he 
still exerts over American public opinion, the occasion 
on which they were uttered—a Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion dinner—and the fact that it was his first digression 
for many weeks from the domestic into the foreign 
field. In this country, where the contribution the 
United States can make to the solution of world problems 
will never be under-estimated, the President’s words 
should and will be studied with the closest attention. 
His proposals, so far as they are proposals, have been 
launched at a critical moment. The Franco-German 
conversations have broken down largely because the 
eternal security problem that fills France’s horizon is 
still unsolved. The League of Nations, created for the 
very purpose of conferring security through pledges of 
mutual defence against an aggressor, is being abandoned 
by Germany and attacked by Italy. The Disarmament 
Conference is due to reopen in little more than a 
fortnight, but whether its labours can yet be re- 
sumed with any profit remains doubtful. Has Mr. 
Roosevelt a contribution of substanee to make towards 
the solution of these problems ? 

In regard to the League of Nations he goes farther 
than any President since Woodrow Wilson, describing 
the League as a prop in the structure of world peace, 
and declaring that the United States was co-operating 
(and by obvious implication would continue to co-operate) 
with it in every matter not primarily—not primarily— 
political. His country, he adds in qualification, will not 
join the League, but it is worth observing that even 
disarmament is not a sufficiently political question to 
prevent America from taking as large a part as any 
State in the Disarmament Conference. That, on the 
general outlook, is all that could be asked, perhaps 
more than could reasonably have been hoped for. 
Regarding security, the President would lay down a 
definite test of aggression ; under it any State sending its 
troops across its frontiers into alien territory would stand 
condemned as an aggressor. Finally, as regards dis- 
armament, the President advocates the complete elimina- 
tion of weapons of offence. Here at least are the 
clements of a programme. What help does it offer the 
world in its present deadlock ? There is little in it that 
is new —but of new ideas and new departures there could 
be small hope when the ground has been trodden granite- 
hard for years into a pavement of good intentions and 
ingenious formulas. 

The co-operation of the United States at Geneva is 
now an established fact. So--what is equally import- 
ant—is Russia’s, and peculiar significance attaches to 
the speeches delivered at Moscow in the past week by 
MM. Molotoff and Stalin and Litvinoff, in which reference 
is made to the beneficent influence of the League as a 
brake on the warlike policies of Germany and Japan, 
and it is even suggested a little cryptically that Russia 
might even join the League * if it were pro-peace and 
anti-war.” To speak of four out of the seven Great 
Powers as severed from the League of Nations may be 
technically correct, but only Germany so far is absent 
from Geneva. America and Russia are steadily coming 
closer, not retreating. 





But the immediate issue is security and disarmament. 
Here President Roosevelt has so far less to offer. The 
abandonment of offensive weapons is admirable. It 
has figured in more than one previous plan. But how 
are such weapons to be defined ? If they are to include 
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—as in the proposals now under discussion at Genevay ” 
16-ton tanks and 25,000-ton battleships and submarine. 
and Germany is to be allowed these weapons in th 
interests of equality, in what sense can that be calle — 
disarmament ? Today, more than ever, after two yean — 
of largely futile debate, the renunciation within a brid 

period by all nations of the weapons forbidden by treaty ~ 
to Germany is marked out as the one policy eapable o ~ 
effecting disarmament and consolidating peace. If tha — 
is what Mr. Roosevelt means by the abandonment ¢ — 
offensive weapons, then there is real hope in his pro. 

nouncement. But even so, only on one condition, 

In the President’s programme there is an omission toi _ 
conspicuous to be ignored. His test of aggression js 
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sound ; it is, in fact, identical with that put forward aj 2 


Geneva by the Soviet delegation, and endorsed by ~ 
many others. But suppose the test is applied in 4 — 
given case and a particular State convicted as aggressor ! 
Against that contingency what does the President 
propose? So far as his speech last week goes, he 
proposes nothing. Assuming that nimety per cent, 
of the States of the world would accept his criterion, 
he points out that the remainder would automatically 
go on record as still in this civilized age preferring 
the arbitrament of the sword to the arbitrament oj 
justice. 

Very true. But, once more, what then? Is there 
to be a union of the law-abiding States against the law- 
breaker ?. Are active measures to be taken, with or 
without some kind of international force as adjunct?! 
On these points, vital though they are, Mr. Roosevelt 
for the moment is silent. That is not necessarily an 
adverse comment on his proposals. It could not be 
required of him that he should produce an extended) 
peace plan, complete in all particulars, in the cours 
of an after-dinner speech. And something of America’s 
mind on this subject is, in fact, known. Months ago 
Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of State in a Republican 
administration, observed that in the event of a breach 
of the Kellogg Pact there would manifestly have to be 
a conference of the signatories of that instrument. to 
consider the situation thus created. The general assent 
given to that doctrine has gone far to commit the United 
States to the principle of international consultation in 
the event of war anywhere. More recently Mr. Norman 
Davis, speaking at Geneva as the representative of 
Mr. Roosevelt, reaflirmed specifically the willingness of 
the United States to “ consult ” in the event of a threat 
to peace, and dispelled many existing objections and 
apprehensions by adding that America would refrain 
from any action tending to thwart measures which the 
States collectively might find it necessary to take to 
restrain a violator of the peace—in other words, that 
she would not try to break an international boycott in 
the interests of American trade. 

Even if the United States, as may be the ease for 
the present, will go only so far and no farther, at least 
she would put no obstacle in the way of the organization 
of economie pressure by signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
on the lines recently laid down by Lord Howard, Sir 
Edward Grigg and others, and approved by Lord Cecil 
in an important letter on another page of this issue. 
Without some provision of that order it is idle and 
unreasonable to expect France to put herself, in relation 
to Germany, on a basis of what would be technically 
equality in armaments, but actually, in view of Germany’s 
population and industrial capacity, a grave inferiority. 
The economic boycott, if universally approved by the 
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signatories of the Kellogg Pact, need involve no blockade, 
for each nation would be responsible for restraining its 
own subjects from trading with the offender. The 
adoption of the plan by the chief European nations 
would make the international organization of peace a 
reality. Its adoption by America would go far to remove 
the likelihood of the United States being again involved 
in more active intervention, as in 1917. And it would 
give France the assurance that the world took the principle 
of mutual support seriously. But, as Sir Edward Grigg 
pointed out in these pages last week, it is imperative 


that a Great. Power should put the proposal on the 
international agenda paper, and there are a dozen 
reasons why that Power should be the British Empire. 
If a key to the solution of security and disarmament 
is sought, none comes so ready to hand as this. That 
every country wants peace is probably true. That this 
country wants it most of all may be true too, though 
the claim would naturally be contested. But peace 
will never be secure till all the nations learn that it 
cannot be had for nothing. Some price must always be 
paid for it. 


Education Right and Wrong 


URING the present week members of more than 
fifty educational associations are holding their 
annual joint conference in London, and_ pooling the 
results of their experience. Many of them may have 
been bewildered by the rich variety of subjects com- 
peting for their attention, There have been lecturers 
who have had something to say about the teaching 
of the more familiar class-recom subjects—languages, 
science, mathematics, history. There are experts in 
Nature study, handicrafts, physical training, hygiene 
and eugenics; enthusiasts for drama, music or art ; 
advocates of the League of Nations; defenders of 
Animal Welfare. This is to indicate only a few of the 
activities which come within the range of the educa- 
tionist, and may be directed to the instruction of infants, 
or to clementary or secondary school children, or to 
young adults at the Universities and colleges. Nor 
does the diversity end even here, for no one can study 
any of these branches of teaching or consider the young 
recipients without being acutely conscious of the fact 
that the system of British education is cut into two 
separate parts which meet only at the University stage. 
The distinction is between children who begin in elemen- 
tary schools, and may go on through secondary schools 
to the University, and those who are destined for the 
great Public Schools, still constituting a class apart. 
Oxford and Cambridge are now open to many students 
who started at the elementary school ; Eton and Harrow, 
in effect, are not. 

Yet, even when we have made allowance for the 
utmost diversity in types of school and in subjects 
taught, it is important to realize some unity of aim 
behind and informing the whole process. In edueation, 
as in everything else, there is danger of failing to see the 
wood for the trees, of becoming so engrossed in this or 
that branch of instruction as to overlook its major 


purpose. And, on the other hand. in the case of the 
great Publie Schools, which long ago established a 


tradition and appeared to express a clear conception of 
what education should aim at achieving. there is the 
opposite danger of being so much devoted to an estab- 
lished ideal that fresh adaptations to modern needs 
are dillicult. No one will deny that it is always the 
two-fold function of education to convey knowledge 
into the mind and to train the character. But that 
does not take us far. Nor is it enough to say that 
education, properly speaking, is concerned with general 
knowledge and mind culture, and should be distinguished 
from vocational instruction. In practice that is never 
quite true. Even when our avowed object is to give 
primarily an all-round training for the mind, it is still 
pertinent to consider in what milieu the pupil will 
subsequently be called upon to exercise his faculties. 

Indeed, as Dr. George Dyson pointed out in his presi- 
dential address, even that much admired form of 
education which is associated with Winchester and the 


pious memory of William of Wykeham, was originally 
designed to turn out clerks in holy orders, to serve the 
Church and administer the State. It was “as strictly 
vocational as Lord Melchett’s chemical laboratories or 
Henry Ford’s workshops.” It is true that Church and 
State include in their range so large a part of human 
life that none of the humanities will be inapplicable to 
them. That cannot quite be said of the professions of 
an electrical engineer or an accountant or an aeroplane 
pilot, to whom an exact knowledge of the structure of 
a Demosthenic oration might seem wholly unnecessary 
to efficiency. The youth who is to devote his life to 
chemistry or electrical engineering must clearly be 
taught science at school, and another, whose vocation 
it may be to do business in foreign countries, may not 
unjustly complain if he has been given no grounding in 
modern languages. And we see that the present Govern- 
ment of Germany has so strong a belief in the vocational 
trend of University education that it has taken the extreme 
measure of cutting down the number of University 
students in view of the limited number of those post; 
to which it is supposed that higher education should lead. 

It is not possible or desirable to make a hard-and- 
fast distinction between training for a and 
training for life; though we are bound to point out 
that the German Government is either oblivious of the 
latter aspect of education or attaches so much importance 
to it ‘that it is fearful of equipping too many men to 
think for themselves. The distinction, however, must 
be made ; and in a democratic country, whose salvation 
lies in the wisdom of all the citizens, it is a matter of 
life and death to make provision for what is vaguely 
known as culture. That is why Professor Julian Huxley, 
himself a scientist, finds it necessary to invite the Con- 
ference to consider the failure of modern science teaching 
to “develop an adequate cultural background to life.” 
Whilst we must so educate youths that they will be 
fitted to acquire the technique, say, of a dye-stuffs 
expert or a motor-car engineer or a specialist in soaps or 
Oriental tapestries, we cannot forget that all of them 
from time to time will be called upon to form an opinion 
about what they read in the newspapers, to vote, to sit, 
perhaps, on local councils, to serve on juries, and make 
some contribution to public opimion and government. 
Nor is that all. Dr. Dyson has not let the Conference 
forget that every individual has a private life and has 
powers of enjoyment, and that it is not the least part 
of education to train men and women for the enjoyment 


vocation 


of that leisure which in the future will be an increasingly 
large proportion of the whole of life. 

That consideration, of course, brings Dr. Dyson to 
the subject of music—not only music in the narrow 
sense, in which he is a specialist, but in that broader 
sense in which Plato used the term—and it may perhaps 
be said to include all those pursuits which, whilst they 
demand skill, depend in the last resort on taste, And 
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these will not be narrowly restricted to the fine arts— 
literature, drama, music, painting—but will include the 
handicrafts and other pursuits which depend much on 
personal taste and appreciation. But you cannot teach 
poetry or give instruction in taste. The study of the 
arts is promoted rather by example than precept, by 
encouragement, not pedagogy; and for that reason 
it is only the born teacher who can make his pupils 
enjoy their work, infusing into it something that is more 
than its subject-matter and depends on intuition rather 
than knowledge. The imaginative faculty, with all the 
demands that it makes on personal initiative, ought to 
be given free scope in pursuits congenial to the pupil ; 
and that same faculty, thus cultivated, will play its part 
again in the sterner stuff of the school curriculum, sharpen- 
ing the intelligence and quickening the apprchension. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


M* ANTHONY EDEN’S promotion to the office of 
Lord Privy Seal is a welcome recognition of merit, 
but perplexing, none the less. The office regularly carries 
Cabinet rank, but is not to in this case. There are 
two fairly obvious reasons for that. One is that the 
Cabinet, to which Sir Kingsley Wood had just been 
admitted, was quite large enough. The other is that 
Sir John Simon might be expected to insist on being 
the only official spokesman on foreign affairs at the 
Cabinet table. But the position is curious. Sir John 
Simon—the verdict is all but universal—has been a 
dead failure, and a dangerous failure, as Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Eden as Under-Secretary, has been a 
conspicuous success. Mr. Eden’s work is given unusual 
recognition, but his duties and_ responsibilities are 
apparently to remain what they were. As for the 
unofficial suggestion that the new Lord Privy Seal is 
to devote himself to League of Nations work, nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than to regard the League 
work as a side-line, capable of being handed over to 
someone other than the Foreign Secretary himself. 
With the best relations in the world maintained between 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden, the new situation 
remains anomalous. It may, of course, be affected by 
other possible developments, though I do not see the 
rumoured shift of offices, involving the transference 
of Sir John Simon to the Woolsack and Lord Irwin 
to the Foreign Office, materializing at present. For 
one thing the Woolsack is not vacant yet. 
* * * * 





Mr. H. G. Wells, I understand, is engaged not on 
an autobiography, but on an experiment in auto- 
biography. The distinction is subtle, but it exists. If 
you sit down to write your life’s history you sit down 
and write it—and often enough it is dull stuff. That 
is autobiography. The other way you begin to put 
facts on paper and ask yourself perpetually whether 
they ever ought to be put on paper, or whether in their 
essence they can be. According to the answer you 
decide whether to continue or desist, to publish or 
cremate. That Mr. Wells’ reminiscences and reflections 
will sooner or later be published I have little doubt— 
not, I hope, posthumously, like Arnold Bennett’s note- 
books. But it will be harder work than the ‘“ Outline 
of History ” and I am not surprised that it should still 
be called experimental. For Mr. Wells is not the man 
to be content with any mere record of places visited 
and things done and people seen. He will want to 
analyse his own personality, recapture his own impres- 
sions and reactions and sensations year by year, paint 
in the background of people and events against which 
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Not that sheer hard work can be dispensed with,” 
There is always a danger, on the other side, of dilettantism, a 
faddiness, and dissipation of energy. Science and art, 
history and fiction, grammar and literature are useful 
correctives the one of the other. There is no gold, 
rule, but many rough-and-ready rules, which have to 
be applied to a-~ heterogeneous multitude of human” 
beings destined for a multiplicity of tasks. Each wil)” 
be in danger when he becomes adult of falling into a 
groove, and for that reason one of the first essential 
of school life is that it should not itself run in grooves” 
and tend to stifle originality. The best corrective to” 
that tendency is indicated by the character of this” 
week’s conference, which reveals amongst educationists 
so wide a diversity of interests and so enterprising a 
spirit of enquiry and experiment. 















he lived his life. In short, it will be not merely an7~ 
autobiography of H. G. Wells, but the biographies—or ~ 
patches of the biography—of a vast number of 
interesting people besides. Manifestly a literary event 
of the first magnitude—when it comes. 

* * * * 

Whether schoolboys of today are still brought up as I 
was (for my great good) on Page’s Horace I am not very 
certain. Whether, if they are, they will have noted and 
approved the distinction conferred on Dr. T. E. Page in — 
being added to the commendably select fellowship of 
Companions of Honour, I am less certain still. To the 
world at large Dr. Page is known by his housemastership 
at Charterhouse and his editorship first of Horace, and — 
then of the Loeb Classical Library. To a narrower circle 
there is something even more distinctive about him—his 


trousers. Ever since his Cambridge days (he went up to the 
St. John’s in 1869) he has had these garments constructed) PY 
of a strange thick grey material never probably seen) ©! 
enveloping any other human frame. It comes, or came, tol 
from St. Kilda, and the real tragedy attached to the tall 
evacuation of that island a year or so ago was not the the 
severance of the islanders from their household gods, but — ©" 
the dilemma in which an eminent scholar was likely to be —  Y#* 
placed when friction wrought its inevitable effect on his No 
existing wardrobe. But to the profound relief of all his pol 
friends a substantial bale of the cloth in question was ™ 
discovered somewhere in northern Scotland, and the the 
situation was saved. pol 
* * * * stil 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s impressive appeal 78" 
for support for the League of Nations in his broadcast nat 
sermon on New Year’s Eve was evidence of a quality 
of leadership of which there is all too little sign in other’ ™° 
quarters where it might reasonably be looked for. at 
Convinced himself that the League is “ the one barrier ©*" 
against fear and the lawless forces that fear arouses ” of 
he was compelling in his appeal to every citizen to wi 
strengthen the Government in making support of the the 
League, and action through the League, the basis of An 
our national policy. Mysteriously and incomprchensibly yet 
The Times printed not a word—at any rate in its %‘ 
London edition—of a pronouncement that may properly ade 
be read as the reply of the Churches of this country as the 
a whole to recent attacks on Geneva. rik 
D * * * _ 
r ‘ ; ? Hit 
Turkey, I note, had the metric system imposed on 1 
it (very beneficially) on January Ist by a stroke of the ols 
Ghazi’s pen. Dictators can do that. Here it will ne eat 
doubt take another generation to gct the 24-hour time site 


system adopted, JANUS, 
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HE British Commonwealth as I see it is an association 
of nations and races practising the League Covenant 
'and the Kellogg Pact between themselves. If so the 
ideas that imbue it know no limit, be it of race, creed; 
~ or country, and the only essential condition of member- 
| ship could well be that the associates must be of like 








ntials mind. That was Cecil Rhodes’ idea of the Empire, 
20Ves | within which he certainly saw ultimately the United 
ye to 


States and possibly Germany. Probably he also visualized 


this 4 the adhesion of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
nists = and Belgium. Out of that conception what possibilities 
Ng a® arise ? 





In regard to that I would put three questions : 

Can the British Commonwealth provide practical 
leadership towards the goal of organizing peace and world 
unity ? 

Does that Commonwealth provide the key to the 
world’s political problem ? 

Can it become the nucleus round which can crystallize 
the efforts of those who understand, believe in, and 
are willing to trust, what we may call the League idea ? 
_ My answer to all three is unhesitatingly, yes. Obviously 

_ I do not mean that other countries should apply for 





a Dominion Status, but such trifles as formalities have never 
pi hindered British statesmanship. 

yo in. Both in the political and economic sphere regional 
p of #greements are coming to the fore. One such agreement 
the. has not received the attention it deserves, viz., the 
‘ship Oslo Convention. It was the sole practi ‘al response to 
and. Mr. Graham’s appeal at Geneva for tariff reductions and 
ivele a tariff truce. And the countries included in it went as 
_his fam far as dignity allowed to remind Great Britain that 





they would be eager participants in efforts announced 


ae | by the National Government programme for the freeing 
seen Of world trade and for low tariffs or none. They were 
ame, told: pretty clearly that the Empire was too busy to 
the talk just then. Why has not the Oslo Convention received 
the the attention it deserves? The reasons are two-fold : 
but. One is the mental laziness which persists in thinking 
o be Yaguely of Scandinavia generally, although the three 
. his Northern countries have not, and cannot have, any 
| his political or economic unity by themselves. They are 
was 1 fact competitors and by no means complementary on 
the the economic side, and in consequence their foreign 
policies have differed. They can only meet in a 
still larger unity. The second reason is the prevailing 
peal ignorance of their aggregate importance in_ inter- 
Leal national trade. 
ity In what direction, then, can the British Commonwealth 
ther Move to enlarge a field dominated by the idea which 
for, it represents? Only countries democratically governed 
rricr C22 be considered as being of “ like mind.” The approval 
es? Of a dictator is no substitute for a people’s consent. 
1 to. While it must remain an axiom of British policy 
the that all doors must be kept open for co-operation with 
5 of . America, recent events have proved that the time is not 
yet. While France is a democracy, her general attitude 


sibly 
its. 18 So much that of a hermit among the nations and, in 


erly @ddition, her string of military pacts is so contrary to 
y ag the Commonwealth idea that an approach there seems 
; impossible, Again, Germany, which Cecil Rhodes visual- 
ized as a partner, has excluded herself since she became 
bad Hitlerite. 
aad What remains is the Oslo Convention group. Why 
7% should not the Empire take steps to end avour to 
ney establish a consultative political pact, coupled with an 


economic entente, it being understood that the door 


A Wider Commonwealth ? 


By SIR KARL KNUDSEN 


should be open for all “ like-minded ’’ nations to join ? 
That would strengthen the genuine League idea within 
the League of Nations, and the benefit to world trade 
through the banding themselves together of the Ocean 
nations might be immense. 

On the economic side, figures which I could cite in 
detail lead to conclusions which may surprise many. 
The foreign trade of the 27} million people in the Oslo 
Convention countries (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium)—exceeds that of the 224 millions in 
the self-governing Dominions, and while smaller than 
that of the 122 millions in the U.S.A. during their 
inflation period exceeded it on the import side in 1932. 
Further, per head of population it equals that of the 
United Kingdom, and—last but not least—these countries 
import considerably more than they export, in this 
respect differing from the Dominions and resembling the 
United Kingdom. 

The conditional abolition of the most-favoured-nation 
clause would be inevitable, and in any case it has very 
few friends left ; in its place we should have that clause 
operating among a number of nations joined together 
in upholding the League and Pact aspiration, and because 
within their borders the highest standards of labour 
conditions obtain, tariffs against each other would be 
rendered unnecessary. It is futile to hope that tariffs 
could disappear at once, but their gradual extinction 
on the Ouchy model would be facilitated. 

In the above figure no mention has been made of the 
trade of India and the Crown Colonies. It would carry 
me beyond the limits of this article, but it may be claimed 
that their trade, coupled with that of the Dutch colonial 
dominions, adds considerable weight to the arguments 
advanced. But in weighing these propositions there are 
two aspects which must not be passed over. The first is 
the strategic. As to that, I can only say that anyone 
who—like myself—is brought into close contact with 
the importance of the North Sea and the territorial 
waters of all the Oslo Convention countries is not likely 
to forget their significance. 

The second and rather intriguing aspect which occurs 
to me is: how will the task of the Commonwealth of 
bringing different races into co-operation be affected ? 
Would the participation of Holland act as a solvent of 
what remains of South African mistrust? And how 
would the important Norwegian and Swedish com- 
munities in U.S.A. react ? 

There remains only one more point to consider, and that 
is the one which led me to put these thoughts on paper, 
the rise of Hitlerism. Its ambition to draw four of the Oslo 
group within its sphere has been made abundantly plain. 
Equally plain is it that those countries are repelled by 
it. But what will their position be if the British Common- 
wealth should become introspective and look away 
from Europe? Hitler talks stupidly of the Nordic 
race as if the Prussians could be so classified. Saxon 
and Norsemen and Norman met in Britain, which is far 
more clearly entitled to be regarded as the Nordic centre. 
When a band of vikings landed on a foreign shore, they 
were asked: “ Who is your master?” Their reply 
was: “ We have no master but a chosen leader.” Who 
can doubt that constitutional monarchy as we know 
it is a perfect rendering of the viking ideal of leadership, 
while Hitlerism is its caricature ? 

But if anything is to be done, the initiative must come 
from the British Commonwealth in its own well-appre- 
ciated interest. 
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Codex Sinaiticus and Others 


By PROF. A. S. HUNT 


HE acquisition by the British Museum of the 
famous Codex Sinaiticus is a picturesque event 
which has aroused wide interest. If the price is high 
it can hardly be termed excessive, and probably not 
many of those who care at all for the things of the 
mind will be found to grudge the expenditure involved 
from the public purse. The manuscript is a magnificent 
specimen of fourth-century calligraphy, yielding the 
palm in point of antiquity and authority only to the 
Vaticanus at Rome. This is commonly considered to 
be somewhat more ancient, but the Sinaiticus, with its 
four columns to the page and rather larger script, is the 
more imposing of the pair. It is also for the New 
Testament the more complete, and in addition contains 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the ‘‘ Shepherd ” of Hermas. 
Another element of interest is the dramatic story of 
the discovery in the monastery of St. Catherine at 
Mt. Sinai by Tischendorf, who began by rescuing from 
a waste-paper basket some forty leaves (now at Leipzig) 
about to be consigned to the flames, and then at the end 
of a subsequent visit, when there seemed to be no hope 
of more, was led through a casual conversation to the 
detection of the rest of the treasure. There followed 
the amusing episode of the ingenious forger, Constantine 
Simonides, who after his exposure tried to revenge 
himself by declaring that the Codex Sinaiticus was his 
own handiwork. The manuscript has of course nothing 
to fear from that malicious imputation. Clever though 
he was, Simonides was quite incapable of fabricating 
anything on such a seale which could pass for a genuine 
product of a fourth-century seriptorium. The frag- 
ments of the New Testament on papyrus ‘“ undoubtedly 
written during the Apostolic age ” which he published in 
facsimile in 1861 could impose upon no one possessed of 
any real experience of the genuine article. 

The Sinaitic Codex, like that of the Vatican, is generally 
supposed to have been copied at Alexandria, a view 
to some extent supported by certain peculiarities of 
script ; but a century or so later it had found its way 
to Caesarea, as is plainly indicated by a marginal annota- 
tion. The suggestion has lately been put forward by 
Canon Strecter in his book, The Four Gospels, that it was 
taken to Palestine by St. Jerome, who visited Alexandria 
towards the end of the fourth century, and in his Com- 
mentary on Matthew made use of a text closely resembling 
that of the Sinaiticus. How or when the Codex was 
transferred to the monastery at Mt. Sinai is unknown. 
It is not, by the way, the only contribution of importance 
made by that foundation to the sources for the text of 
the New Testament, for in 1892 Mrs. Lewis and Mrs, 
Gibson, of Cambridge, brought to light there a palimpsest 
giving the Old Syriac version of the Gospels in a rather 
earlier form than was previously known. One of its 
notable peculiarities is the addition of Jesus to the name 
Barabbas in Pilate’s question (Mat. xxvii. 17): “ Whom 
will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus whom 
they call Christ?” This reading, which undoubtedly 
adds point to the alternative, was known to Origen, 
who discarded it on the untenable ground that the name 
Jesus—which occurs in documentary papyri as early as 
the first century B.c.—could not have been borne by a 
sinner. 

In the British Museum the Codex Sinaiticus will 
join the third great manuscript of the Greek Bible, 
Codex Alexandrinus, which came to England as a present 
to Charles I from the Patriarch of Alexandria. This 
is of the fifth century, but is also of great value, both 
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as an early representative of the type followed in thi 
Textus Receptus and as a primary authority for thoy 
portions of the Septuagint where the two older many, 
scripts are defective. A third British possession of the 
highest order is the Codex Bezae at Cambridge, a Graco. 























Latin manuscript of the Gospels and Acts, which jy” 
assigned to the fifth century more probably than the 7 
sixth. This is the chief exponent of the text miscalled) » 
Western, which differs markedly from that of the oldest 
uncials commonly distinguished by the name (als 
unfortunate) of “ Neutral” and of which the authority 7 -[7 
has been, and is, a matter of acute controversy. This ~ 
“Western ” text had a wide vogue in early times, being 
supported by both the Old Latin and Old Syriac version; — F 
as well as by patristic citations, and some of its addition ~ an 
make a strong claim to authenticity, e.g., the well-know — of 
saying addressed to the man found working on th to. 
Sabbath, and added in Codex Bezae at Luke vi. 4. Itiy™ anc 
in that Gospel and the Acts that the variations ar hay 
most prominent—so striking indeed that the theory) hef 
now discredited, was devised that the author of thos 7 





books issued them in two editions, 







Attention has recently been focused anew on the prob” 
lem by Professor A. C. Clark’s edition of the Acts, pub) 4 
lished last year. Approaching it, like the late Prof. Blass, 4 
as a classical scholar, he has become a staunch upholder 
of the “ Western” text in this particular book at any 
rate. He suggests that this codex was written in Egypt: 
texts of the same type were certainly circulating ther 
about the fourth century, as shown by two papyru 
fragments, one from Oxyrhynchus, the other of unknowl — 
provenance. On the other hand the much more con) 
siderable remains of a codex of the Gospels and Act des 
just published by Sir Frederic Kenyon as a first instalment! 
of the Chester Beatty biblical papyri and attributed to) 
























the third century, fail to show the more prominent * 2°! 
variants characteristic of the ‘“ Western” type. pla 

Perhaps the obscurity still surrounding the early” : 
history of the text of the New Testament may be illumined 
by new finds, and the gap of some two centuries that now pi 
divides the earliest fragments of the Gospels from the lifes tio 
which they describe may be yet further contracted. Ei tog 


oriente lux, and we may still look to Egypt, from which so ~ \.¢) 
many surprises have already come, for fresh enlighten: d 
ment. Fortune will hardly resuscitate Q, the postulated : 
source, forming a supplement to Mark, of the Gospels o! fom 
Matthew and Luke ;_ but such things as the Oxyrhynchw — 4), 
Sayings of Jesus,* fragments of apocryphal Gospels and 


hay 





Acts, and many ancient fragments of the canonical books mt 
hold out hopes of the recovery of other valuable remains — tia 
of primitive Christianity. In 1906 a fifth-century coder , 4, 
of the Gospel, complete in its painted boards, was acquirei py, 
by Mr. Freer of Detroit, along with some other biblicd  ,;,, 
MSS., and is now at Washington. It is remarkable fo — For 
the preservation of some verses near the end of Mark y}, 
partially known in Latin from a reference in Jerome, bu! — go, 
found in no other Greek manuscript. It presents a mixed 4 
text, which, strangely enough, in Mark changes fromthe 6, 
‘* Western ” to the “ Caesarean ” type. In 1923 a large — pat 
part of a copy of John in the Coptic version, probably 0 ojo 
the fourth century, was unearthed near Assiut by a Britis! — tro 
excavator. More recently still there has come _ the pos 
sensational discovery of the Chester Beatty papyt eX] 
already alluded to, a group of early papyrus codices ‘py, 

* Discovered and edited by the writer of this article in conjune: fa 
tion with Professor B. P. Grentfell.—Epb. The S pectutor, * An 
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including three representatives of the New Testament, 
and seven (not eight as originally stated, since those 
numbered by Sir F. Kenyon IX and X are in fact parts 
of a whole), of the Septuagint. One of these latter, 
containing portions of Numbers and Deuteronomy, seems 
to go back even to the second century, and though 
possibly this originated in a Jewish circle, there is some 
reason for thinking that it was penned by a Christian. 
There is thus no lack of new material for the critical 


study of the Greek Scriptures, a subject which is very 
much alive, and wherein this country is playing no mean 
part. Recently, moreover, such research has been much 
facilitated by the great editions still in progress at 
Cambridge and Oxford respectively of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate ; and happily another most urgent requisite, 
a re-edition of the Greek New Testament embodying con- 
veniently the new evidence, is now in an advanced state 
of preparation. 


An International Force in Being 


By ARTHUR L. MARTIN 


[The experience of the French Foreign Legion as model for a possible International Police Force will be more 
fully discussed in a further article in next week's SPECTATOR. | 


OR some time past certain politicians of all countries 
have considered and debated the practicability of 
an International Police Force, to be held at the disposal 


> of the League of Nations. The object of such a Force is 


to cope with situations likely to embroil nations in war, 
and recent statements made in the House of Commons 
have brought the problem more immediately than ever 
before the British nation. 

The idea of such an International Army—which term 
must be interpreted as including naval, military and 
aerial forees—is admittedly a new idea and is not, there- 
fore, easily assimilated by a certain type of mind. It is a 
scheme which has not yet been developed, even in theory, 
to any great extent, and which has certainly not been 
awarded the consideration by military opinion which it 
undoubtedly deserves. ‘Those to whom the plan seems 
novel but worthy of examination and investigation, 
would do well to give some preliminary attention to the 
unjustly maligned French Foreign Legion. 

The idiotic and totally misleading books written by 
deserters from this magnificent Corps have succeeded in 
creating a widespread conviction that a community of 
men of various nationalities cannot exist in harmony. 
For example, it is assumed that a German could not be 
placed in authority over an Englishman, an Italian 
* Fascist? over a Russian ‘* worker,” or an Ulsterman 
over a Free Stater, without an outbreak of injustice and 
brutality based on old national, political or religious 
quarrels. The Foreign Legion proves that this assump- 
tion is totally incorrect. Old enemies, when bound 
together in a new and common cause, can combine and 
work together in perfect accord. 

Many of the problems with regard to the Legion which 
have been faced by the French are likely to recur in one 
form or another, and to confront those authorities of 
the League of Nations who would be responsible for the 
International Foree. The methods adopted by the 
Ministére de la Guerre would well repay examination 
and supply valuable clues to the solution of difficulties 
and objections to a future International Police Force. 
The object of this article is not to advocate the conver- 


sion of the Foreign Legion into an International Police 
' Force, but to point out certain aspects of the Legion 


Which should be borne in mind when considering the 
formation of a force of International Police. 

The Foreign Legion is made up of one regiment of 
cavalry and five regiments of infantry, together with 
batteries of light artillery, armoured cars, commissariat, 
engineer, signal, medical and veterinary units. These 
troops form la Légion Etrangére. The Legion, as such, 
possesses no Air Force, presumably on account of the 
expensive facilities which it would provide for desertion. 
The writer is informed on reliable authority that, some 
Years ago, the Legion experimented with an Air Force. 


© An Adjudant (a German) and a Sergeant (an Italian), 


6 ” 


both of whom had been “ aces” in their own armies, 
were sent up to make the first trial flight. Some days 
later a communication was received from the Spanish 
Government asking for instructions as to the disposal of 
a French Military plane found abandoned near Alicante. 
Nowadays a certain percentage of the French Military 
Air Force is allotted to the Legion, but the personnel is 
almost entirely French. A few specially selected N.C.O.’s 
and men are seconded for service therewith and a very 
large number of Legion officers are also fully trained 
pilots. 

The Legion is entirely self-contained and is completely 
self-supporting. It is not generally known that the 
Foreign Legion offers the youth of today a career well 
worth having, a generous pension for life at the termina- 
tion of only fifteen years’ service, and an extremely 
thorough training in almost any skilled trade. A man 
may join the Legion knowing nothing about anything, 
and at the end of his service he can be discharged as a 
highly skilled electrician or accountant, cook or brick- 
layer, blacksmith or carpenter, bootmaker or gunsmith, 
a fully qualified nurse, dispenser, chemist, meteorologist 
or even a properly graduated dentist. For an educated 
man, who is not afraid of either work or responsibility, 
the Legion can offer a career far more attractive than 
either the Intermediate or Second Grades of the 
Civil Service. I have served with the Foreign Legion in 
Algeria and the Sahara, and can speak with some authority 
on the subject. 

Every race and every nation on the face of the earth is 
represented in the ranks of the Legion. At a parade of 
the 1/3rd Battalion, the writer has seen, among the 
sous officiers, an Eskimo, an Italian, an Englishman, a 
Zulu and a Chinese, while the sergeant-major bearing a 
company fanion was a Persian. It is little short of 
amazing how rapidly a man tends to say, “ Mon vieur, 
je ne suis pas un Allemand (Polonais, Italien, &c.). Je 
suis un Légionnaire.” 

This indiscriminate mixing of nationalities and races has 
no ill effect whatsoever on the life of the community. 
(It may be worth mentioning, in passing, that the only 
people who do not “ fit in” are the Americans.) On the 
contrary, there is certainly less quarrelling among the 
men and less bullying by the N.C.O.’s than in any 
British regiment. The writer offers no explanation or 
theory to account for this state of affairs, but simply 
asserts it as an indisputable fact. He repeats that the 
Foreign Legion has proved that old national and political 
grudges are dissolved when men of various nationalities 
are bound together in a common cause. 

This view of the Legion may come as a surprise to 
many people. The daily Press is much to blame for the 
general misconception that the French Foreign Legion 
is a Hell on Earth. A man is rarely said, by the Press, 
to ‘ desert ” The wildest and 


he always . escapes.” 
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most extravagant tales are reported as “ gospel ” without 
the slightest attempt being made to check up the facts 
or to learn the truth. A deserter from the Legion is not 
regarded as a cur and a coward, but is lauded as a glamour- 
enshrouded hero. Most people have permitted their 
ideas on the Foreign Legion to be coloured by the garbled 
tales of deserters or by trashy novels whose authors 
describe Sidi bel Abbes as “an Arab town among the 
mountains.” 

There is no reason to suppose that a Force of Interna- 
tional Police should not be an equally happy affair. The 
groundless fear that national and racial prejudices would 
sap morale, and render a Force of International Police 
useless, is one of the greatest difficulties with which its 
advocates have to contend. 

It is not the business of this article to discuss or to 
criticize the composition, administration or organization 
of the Foreign Legion. It is simply desired to point out 
and emphasize that France has, for her own use, or- 
ganized and maintained a Corps of all arms, trained by 
the latest methods, equipped with the last word in 
Weapons, and composed of men drawn from every 
nation under the sun. Experience has shown that 
these men work together in harmony, The language 


“ E who loves God will not ask that God should 

love him in return,” said Spinoza, and_ his 
thought has been shared by many philosophers and some 
religions. Christianity, on the contrary, has believed 
that the love of God for the individual precedes the 
poor love of the individual for God; ‘We love Him 
because He first loved us.” God is not only the Creator 
and Sustainer of the Universe and the Providence which 
manifests itself in history, He is also the Father of spirits. 
Indeed it is this latter assertion about God which is 
the important one for religion. Persons are nearer 
to Him than stars. This personal, individualistic note 
is the source of the Gospels’ appeal. Those psycho- 
logists who dismiss Christianity as a “ Father fixation ” 
have at least grasped the essence of the religion better 
than some theologians. It might matter very little 
to John Brown and Sarah Smith to believe that Creative 
Mind, or perhaps the “ Mind of a mathematician,” 
governs the course of nature; it matters profoundly 
to them to believe that God cares for each of them and 
knows, with intimate acquaintance, their circumstances 
and perplexities. 

But if God is thus directly related to persons, it follows 
that He is concerned with the acts of choice which 
constitute so large a part of life’s perplexity ; and in 
fact it has been consistently believed that a Divine 
guidance is possible in the lives of individuals. Religion 
offers an escape from anxiety in two ways. It contains 
the assurance that all shall be well, because all things 
are under the good hand of God, and also the release 
from that haunting doubt, ‘“ Shall I choose rightly ? 
Have I chosen rightly?” Men have believed that, if 
they sincerely committed their way to the Lord, He 
would show them the path and give them strength to 
pursue it. We need not labour the point that the 
belief is authorized by the New Testament. Those 
who utter root and branch condemnation of every 
claim to special guidance given to individuals should 
beware lest their anathemas strike some whom they 
reverence. 

Yet there is much to be said in deprecation of any 


such claim. Bishop Bzstler characterized it as “‘ A very 


Guidance and the Groups 


By THE DEAN OF EXETER (THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS) 





————. 





problem is solved by daily French classes during recruit) 
training, and by compelling men to speak French during? 
parade hours and at mess. By this means any man of” 
normal intelligence can speak French fairly fluently at” 
the end of four months. 

Surely, then, it should not be impossible for the League’ 
of Nations to create, organize, equip and maintain 
similar Force to be used impartially against any nation 
as and when the Supreme Tribunal of the League con 
siders such a course to be necessary or desirable. The 
objection that countries would be “ subject to an armed _ a 
super-state, which would practically do what it liked "+ 
is futile. The Supreme Tribunal is neither composed of — 
congenital idiots nor does it appear possessed of Jugger. 
naut tendencies. In any case, the League of Nations, by” 
its inherent nature, is not and never could become, a 
“* super-state.” y 

The Legion is serving, at the moment, in Algeria, ~ 
Tunisia, the Sahara, Morocco, Syria, Indo-China and 
Tonkin. If France can keep such an _ International . 
Force all over the world, surely the League of Nations’ 
could arrange to do likewise ? 
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horrid thing,” and in so doing expressed the prevailing 
view of the eighteenth century. People who believed — 
that they were directly guided by God were dangerous” 
persons who would be found, in the long run, to be 
undermining the authority of reason, conscience and ~ 
good sense. They were speaking the language of” 
fanaticism and “ enthusiasm.’”’ And we must admit! — 
that a catalogue of the actions which have been per.) _ 
formed by men who were persuaded that they were| 
divinely inspired to do them would make | strange’ 
reading ; it would consist of heroism, stupidity, and 
horror, It is lamentably true that when you have a 
fixed idea in your mind it is very easy to assume that 
God put it there. 

It seems that we must agree with Butler that reason 
and conscience are the supreme guides of life. They 
are the “ candle of the Lord ” and, in the end, everything, ~ 
even that which bears upon it the appearance of “* revela- 
tion,” must be submitted to their judgement. In them — 
we have the means of guidance. If it be true that a 
religious movement, as for example the Group Movement, 
denies in theory or disregards in practice the authority — 
of these tribunals, it is a dangerous fanaticism. But are — 
we quite sure that what we regard in our normal and_ 
customary life as the voice of reason is the authentic 
utterance of that august oracle ? If we were completely 
unified personalities perhaps we might be confident, 
but notoriously that is not our condition. Not infre- 
quently what passes as “‘ reason” is just the echo of 
the prejudices of our social group or the “ rationalization ” 
of our unconscious desires. The method which the 
Group Movement has evolved for the seeking of Divine 
guidance in personal life, is not really new. It reproduces 
the technique which has been normal in mystical religion, 
and, at least up to a point, it can be defended on psycho- 
logical grounds. 

It consists of two elements ; the preliminary surrender 
of the self to Christ, and the relaxation of the will, the 
quiet of the mind, in which, it is supposed, the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit will be made known. Of course, if the ~ 
preliminary attitude of surrender be omitted from — 
consideration, we have the absurd and dangerous ~ 
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doctrine that anything which comes into my mind when 
I am not trying to think, comes from God. But certainly 
no one has ever maintained any such doctrine. 

All descriptions of the self are necessarily pictorial and 
misleading, but the following seems to correspond to a 
great mass of human experience. Below the surface self, 
which is normally “in possession” there is a deeper 
self, which is more magnanimous in its outlook and less 
selfish in its desires, less prejudiced and more rational. 
While we consciously strive to think and will, the surface 
self is in play it remains in possession. If we can turn 
off the engine of that self, as it were, the deeper, more 
rational self may take control. When for a time we 
cease to take thought, we may add to our stature. But 
the danger, of course, is always present that we may 
mistake chance fancies or the flickering light of wishes, 
which we normally repress, for the divine leading. For 
this reason we dare not abandon the court of final appeal 
in the reflective consciousness. 

There is no good reason why an enlightened agnostic 
should not practise the method of “ guidance ” so long as 
he believes that there is within him, either in actual exis- 
tence or in process of formation, a more rational self than 
that from which his thought and acts usually spring, 
But for the Christian believer this deeper self must be 
more significant than a purely psychological account 
would suggest. There is a point where every human self 
makes contact with God, From that contact arise the 
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= Scotland’s 
‘0 be By Dr. J. 
" ae a TANDS industrial Scotland where she did? To that 
dmittl question there can be only one answer. In the 
per- fl last ten years Scotland has seen her main industries 
were shrink drastically, her population decline, many of her 
angel workers move south, and her unemployment index 
onl mount until in the middle of 1932 fully one out of every 
bei four of her insured population was idle. True, the 
aan contiguous English areas and Wales have suffered 
™ similarly, but, on the whole, less severely. 
sini A further disquieting feature is that Scotland does not 
Theyee Scc™ to be getting any considerable share of the newer 
hind developments. Her main industries are those which are 
oll 3 shrinking, not in Scotland alone, but elsewhere as well. 
themill Phe textile industries, her shipbuilding and ship- 
at a 'cPairing, marine engineering, general engineering, coal 
eid mining are all in general shrinking and these are the 
i industries on which Scotland’s industrial well-being 
“ye ~ depends. The newer industries—the electrical group, 
oo ~ food manufacture, motor-cars, artificial silk, chemicals 
a » are not being developed in Scotland in proportion to 
aul their growth in the south. Since 1918 some four 
oe: hundred new factories have been erected in the northern 
nf ] and western areas of greater London, but Scotland can 
zs “a show nothing like a similar developmert. Very few of 
. 4) the new factories in the south-east of Britain are 
4 migrants from the north. By far the most are either 
oe cntirely new firms established in recent years or are 
saad migrants from inner London. Foreign factories, too, 
iad largely as a result of the new tariff policy, are being 
chal established in this country, but by far the larger pro- 
portion of them are hiving around London. The 
= rationalization movement still slowly in progress means 
| “ad that here and there a Scottish factory is closed down 
4 cell and the business transferred over the border. 
eae The movement is slow. gradual and insidious, and 
foul almost wholly unfavourable to Scotland and her native 
srouslll population, If her industries are not themselves moving 


south, it is because they are dwindling on the spot. 





reason and conscience, which are the ordinary, and should 
be the final, guides of life; but from it, too, may come 
hints and ideals which the reason in its normal exercise 
has not yet clearly set before us. 

It must often happen that the believer in personal 
guidance finds his intuitions, in prayer or in silent waiting 
for the voice of God, conflict with the dictates of his 
reason or even conscience. For example, a student may 
feel himself to be “ guided” to absent himself from an 
examination at which prudence and duty would say that 
he should attend. What is the proper way of dealing 
with such a situation? The answer to the question draws 
the dividing line between fanaticism and sane religion. 
To follow the supposed revelation in defiance of reason 
and conscience is the way of the fanatic: to disregard 
altogether the apparently ** non-rational ” guidance is to 
show a reckless indifference to possible new light. The 
wise believer in God will consider very carefully whether 
the suggestion for action which has come to him may not, 
after all, be that which an enlightened conscience would 
approve. It may be an opportunity to grow in rationality 
and sensitiveness to moral values. But if, after full 
reflection, he finds still that the suggested action is con- 
demned by the best reason which he can bring to bear 
upon it, and does not survive the test of being related to 
the highest ideals which he can conceive for life, he will 
lay it aside, supposing it to be no revelation from God 
but only an emanation from the hidden depths of the ego. 


Lost Industries 
A. BOWIE 


The new opportunities are now in the south, and are 
attracting the Scottish workers thither. Too many 
Scotsmen are leaving for England without taking return 
tickets ; and industry which 150 years ago came up to 
the coal-fields of the north is now tending to develop 
in the south and east, attracted apparently by the fact 
that within seven miles of Charing Cross lives a population 
of over nine million people. In a word, Scotland is 
tending too much to become “the home of lost 
industries.” 

What effort is Scotland making to stem the tide ? 
There are in Scotland today about fifty Development 
Councils each trying to attract new industrial develop- 
ment to its area. There is a vigorous Scottish National 
Development Council, with headquarters in Glasgow, 
engaged in surveying the whole field and in attempting 
to correlate the work of the local Development Councils. 
Recently the National Council has issued the reports of 
various committees which have — studied 
industries and branches of agriculture in detail. 
work has been well begun, but what next ? 

In the first place, the factors which influence localiza- 
tion are ceasing to be geographical and are becoming 
economic. The most obvious instance is that coal-fields 
are ceasing to attract industries, because power can over 
wide areas be had on tap from the grid. That being so, 
economic factors move into the focus of consciousness 
and become predominantly determinant. 
example, at the advantages the London area possesses. 
An enormous market is at hand, and a market of even 
greater importance than numbers suggest. For London 
is the centre of gravity of the moneyed classes. In it are 
all the facilities for ready marketing, the middlemen, 
the merchant houses, the shippers, the finance houses, 
while buyers from abroad can be brought to the factory 
London has excellent transport 
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facilities, its arterial roads provide ready access to various 
outside centres of population, and in addition supply 
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many opportunities for cheap advertising by floodlighting 
and such means. It has a large reservoir of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour required. The factories 
around London manufacture in the main consumers’ 
goods of the luxury type, and it would seem highly im- 
probable that Scotland will ever compete effectively in 
this line. 

In what direction, then, can Scotland develop? Her 
future, it seems to me, must lie mainly in developing her 
existing industries, or industries ancillary to them or to 
her agriculture. The extension of existing industries is 
largely a matter of research, and in this respect Scotland 
has so far shown no unusual vigour. Certainly much 
more could be done to stimulate technical and economic 
research work. The movement towards securing the 
economies of concentration and standardization has 
made less progress in Scotland than in the south. Only 
in those industries which Scotland shares with England 
has rationalization been attempted, and those are pre- 
cisely the cases where the outlying factories in Scotland 
are most likely to suffer. The Scots are a nation of indi- 
vidualists who find co-operation irksome. 

The future of Scotland is closely dependent on the 
well-being of her agriculture. Agriculture is “a way of 
life,” as well as an industry, and it has, therefore, other 
claims to social consideration than the purely economic 
ones. This does not mean that the economic basis can 
be ignored, but only that special efforts should be 
devoted to reviving rural life. The first steps have 


already been taken through the Marketing Acts and the” 
Land Settlement Acts. A rejuvenated agriculture make 
possible a big allied industrial development. In Dundee, 
for instance, a canning industry is being extended! 
because of the large raspberry crop grown in the area, 
and there seems no reason why many other soft and tree 
fruits should not be grown with success. Poultry-keeping, 
tomato growing, market gardening, nurseries, afforesta- 


. . . . ce] 
tion, the travel and sporting industries, are all capable — 
of great extension; many of them are assisted by the — 











new tariff policy, and each of them carries with it © 


industrial possibilities in manufacturing supplies. — It is 
probable that along such lines as these Scotland may yet 
find industrial salvation. 


for her industrial regeneration. In proportion to her 


. : < 
Seotland has one asset which she so far has never used — 


Bd 


population she produces five graduates to England’s two, 


Nothing is so important in industry as the getting of the 
right leaders. At present Scotland feels her life-blood 
ebbing away, her brightest and best take the southern 


road, and though they remember their native heath with — 


affection, yet put their brains to the service of others, 
This feeling lies behind her nationalist movements, 
Scotland has become a nursery of talent with no tasks to 
match it on. Her future will depend on whether her 
industrial life can attract to its service her highest — 
ability. Already there is a stirring in this direction, and 
many industrial leaders are according the movement 
their warm support. 


The Thrush 


By L. A. G. STRONG 
and presently a thin stream of people walking to the ~ 


HE traveller woke to the thunder of wheels, and saw 
the light lipping greyly under the edges of the 
brown blind. The train was humming along at a great 
speed. He had slept uncommonly well—a little 
brokenly at first, while the train hammered its way 
down through the industrial North, and pulled up with 
a hiss and a jolt in large empty stations, where the garish 
lights and the harsh, echoing voices of the porters em- 
phasized the chill of the barbarous hour. Now, after 
three or four hours of deep sleep, he stretched and gave 
a groan that was half stiffness and half content. 

A loud knock upon the door made him jump. Before 
he could say “ come in,” the door cracked open close 
beside his head, portentous as a wall splitting in an 
carthquake, and the attendant’s head and_ shoulders 
entered the gap. Seen upside down, from beneath, he 
had a fearsome aspect. 

“ Half-past six, Sir”: and the man, coming in and 
turning to face the bed, presented himself once more 
normally. 

** Will we be on time?” 

“ About twenty minutes behind, Sir. 
eight. 

“ Good. That gives me time to think about it.” 

Lying for a few minutes more, the traveller rose 
and pulled up the blind. What a contrast from the 
wild Highland scenery upon which darkness had last 
night descended! The flat, unadventurous fields of 
England were speeding past, the somnolent hedges, the 
trees heavy and brooding, and all—fields, trees and 
hedges—grey with dew. Here and there an advertise- 
ment stood in the fields, advising in subdued tones some 
unreal specific ; unreal because the hold of morning was 
still so strong upon the country that hoarding and 
legend seemed a part of the day’s first innocence. 

The traveller began to dress, noticing as they neared 
London how the villages became bigger ; how the streets, 
empty at first, began to have a man, two men, a girl, 


In at ten to 


station, vanguard of the great diurnal rush of workers 
to the town. It was for the sake of these level ficlds, 
of these middle-aged and comfortable trees, that they” 
lived so far afield, preferring to rise thus early and take” 
a long, slow journey, rather than live nearer in and 
huddle round the hive. 

London, 17? miles. London, 17} miles. London, 17} 
miles. By an effort of self-control he refused to look 
at the hoardings, and was presently rewarded by reading, 
London, 13 miles. At last the train slid into the echoing 
gloom of the terminus. 

It was chilly on the platform. The porter led the 
way to the luggage van, whither soon congregated the 
long-distance passengers, several of whom the traveller 
recognized, having seen them at the other end or in the 
train. All looked rather underdone and owlish after 
the journey. The porter, fat, cheerful, and elderly, bade 
the traveller stand while he fetched a barrow. The 
traveller stood: then, noting an interested little group 
by the engine, consisting of the engine driver, fireman 
and a couple of porters, he went to see what it was all 
about. As he got there the fireman climbed on the 
front of the huge, steaming, hissing engine, picked some: 
thing up, and clambered down again. It was a thrush. 
Evidently the engine had struck it at full speed, for it 
was crushed and bloody. The fireman held it gingerly 
by one wing, dangling it well away from his filthy over- 
alls, and the traveller felt a thrill of humorous wonder 
that a man smeared in so many kinds of mess should be 
particular about a speck or two of blood. 

The engine driver contemplated the bird, his head on 
one side. 

“Pore little chap,” he observed. 
fair smack—eh ? ” 

The fireman looked at the victim with distaste. 

* What shall I do with it?” he inquired. 

The driver nodded. 


“Caught him a 
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“There,” he said. ‘‘ Close behind you—look.” 

All turned round, and beheld the station cat, a corpu- 
lent and well-to-do tabby, which had come out for a 
morning walk upon the platform. 

“ "Ere you are, pussy.” 

The fireman tossed the mangled bundle of feathers 
at her feet. She drew back her head sharply, regarded 


the object, leaned forward cautiously and sniffed it : then 


withdrew, and walked slowly away with every symptom 


> of offended dignity. 


The engine driver guffawed delightedly. 

“Coo; grand, ain’t she?” he exclaimed. 
she turned up ’er nose at it? No thank yer. Nowhere 
near good enough for the likes of ’er.”’ 

“ Spoilt,” said the fireman disgustedly. “That’s what 
she is. Spoilt. Why, most cats ud be only too thankful.” 

“Ah,” said one of the porters. “* She gets her vittles 
She can afford to be partickler, she can. 
Everyone a feedin’ of her 


* See ’ow 


Refreshment room cat, see? 


» all day long.” 


“ What do they want a cat in the refreshment room 
for, anyway ?”’ demanded the fireman. 

* Keep down the mice what comes after all the crumbs,” 
suggested the engine driver. “That’s it, ain’t it, mate?” 

“That there cat ’ud be too fat to catch a mouse.” 
The cat’s rejection of his gift seemed to rankle with the 


fireman. ‘“* Besides, if she can get her food all day for 
nothing, she ain’t going to bother to catch mice.” 

‘Ah, but it’s ’aving a cat there,” said the engine 
driver earnestly. ‘It keeps the mice away, see? My 
sister-in-law got one at home, every bit so fat as what 
that cat is. Never caught a mouse in its life. No call 
to. But it keeps °em away wonderful—the mice, I mean.” 

‘** T don’t see it,” said the fireman obstinately. ‘“* Mice 
have got sense, I suppose, same as any other animal. 
I mean to say——” 

“It’s the smell o’ the cat,” the engine 
** The smell, an seein’ her about the place. 
it’s dangerous, see ?” 

** Does your sister-in-law, or whoever it 

‘“* My sister-in-law. Down at Balham. That's right.” 

** Does she ever see mice about ? ” 

*“Not one,” replied the engine driver triumphantly. 
“*Not a single one. That's what I keep telling yer. 
It’s all along of the cat frightening *em.” 

‘**TIow does she know there’s any mice there for the 
cat to frighten ? ” persisted the fireman. ‘“‘ What I mean 
to say is——” 

The traveller felt a touch on his arm, and turned to 
find the porter at his side, with the luggage all stacked 
ready on the barrow. 


driver said. 
They know 


. ” 


= 


‘ Reluctantly, he turned and 
followed him towards the exit. 


Frankfurter Auto-Bahnhof 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


EIT der Erfindung des Dampfrosses ist die Stadt 
Vrankfurt-am-Main schon immer ein sehr wichtiger 
Zentralpunkt im deutschen Eisenbahnnetz gewesen. 
Hier schnitten sich Hauptlinien, die von Norden nach 
Sueden fuehrten, mit solchen, die in _ ost-westlicher 
Richtung gingen. Auch im Flugverkehr beginnt die 
zentrale Lage der ehemaligen freien Reichsstadt ihr 
cine besondere Geltung zu geben. Tatsiichlich liegt 
sie ja nicht nur an einem wichtigen Schnittpunkt der 
Mittellinie Deutschlands, sie ist sogar gewissermassen 
der Herzpunkt des europiischen Kontinents. So wird 
ihr bei dem beginnenden Ausbau eines deutschen Netzes 
von Autobahnen, die sich ja wohl sehr bald ueber die 
Grenzen hinweg fortsetzen werden, eine noch viel gréssere 
Bedeutung zufallen. Dies ist von den Konstrukteuren 
der neuen Autostrassen bereits erkannt worden. Sie 
haben Plaine ausgearbeitet, unter denen die Stadt Frank- 
furt einen Autobahnhof erhalten soll, der ganz einzigartig 
sein wird, 

Der Frankfurter Autobahnhof wird mitten im Stadt- 
wald, also einige Kilometer ausserhalb der Stadt liegen. 
Er wird die Stelle sein, an der sich die grossen Routen 
schneiden werden. Deshalb muessen dort nicht nur 
Ausweichstellen, Lager, und grosse Plitze, die wie 
Drehscheiben sind, geschaffen werden, es muss auch 
Raum fuer die Reihen der Autos, die ein paar Stunden 
oder einige Tage Aufenthalt cinlegen, zur Verfuegung 
stehen. Sie brauchen Begegnungspunkte, sie brauchen 
Grossgaragen und Werkstitten. Sie brauchen Amtsriume 
und Einrichtungen der Post, sie brauchen Unterkunfts- 
riume fuer die Menschen. Zu dem Bahnhof wird alles 
gehéren, was nétig ist: der Wegweiser und die Wetter- 
warte, die Tankstelle und die Reparaturwerkstatt, der 
Erfrischungsraum und die Schlafstitte, und in der 
Nihe wird der neue Flugplatz zu finden sein, so dass 
Flugverkehr und Autoverkehr sich gegenseitig leicht 
erginzen kénnen. Vielleicht wird der Luftbahnhof 
sogar Seite an Seite des Autobahnhofs liegen. Jedenfalls 
sollen beide die Tribuenen und die Gebiude gemeinsam 
teilen. Flugzeug und Auto sind ja zu zwei eng mit 
einander verwandten Mitteln der Raumueberwindung 


in unserer modernen Zeit geworden. In der Niihe dieser 
beiden Bahnhéfe werden ausserdem die grossen Arenen, 
die Waldbuehne, die Schwimmbecken des Frankfurter 
Stadions liegen, das in seiner grossartigen Anlage sich 
internationaler Bewunderung erfreut. 

Es mag sein, dass die neuen Verkehrseinrichtungeu 
der etwas schlifrigen Stadt Frankfurt neue Impulse 


geben werden. In der Nachkriegszeit hatten sich 
andere deutsche Provinzstidte, wie Stuttgart und 
KGln, miichtig entwickelt, wihrend Frankfurt, die 


alte ehrwuerdige Kaiserstadt, im Vergleich dazu einiger- 
massen zurueckgeblieben war. Als Mittelpunkt des 
neuzeitlichen Verkehrsnetzes in der Luft und auf der 
Erde mag es aber in der Zukunft einen neuen Aufstieg 
nehmen. Im Autobahnnetz wird jedenfalls seine Rolle 
eine sehr wichtige sein. Von K6nigsberg, wie von 
Kiel und von K6ln werden dort die Strassen zusammen- 
schiessen und weiter nach Saarbruecken, nach Konstanz 
und Muenchen strahlen. Die Karte der Konstrukteure 
zeigt, dass selbst in Berlin, in Erfurt, in K6ln, in Stuttgart 
oder in Augsburg jedesmal nicht mehr als drei der 
neuen Autobahnen zusammenlaufen werden. Sie macht 
auf den ersten Blick klar, wie der Schwerpunkt der 
Verteilung und Umschaltung der Kraftstréme, die den 


Erdausschnitt Deutschland von Grenzpunkt = zu 
Grenzpunkt durchlaufen, nirgend anders als in 
Frankfurt ist. So wird der Frankfurter Autobahnhof 


zu einem Clearing-house werden, wo ein Stueck Welt- 
verkehr mit rasenden Motoren zusammenstrémen und 
sich aufs Neue ordnen wird. 

Es ist ein Zukunftsbild, um das es sich cinstweilen 
handelt. Aber schon ist der erste, der nach Sueden 
fuehrende Abschnitt im Bau. Er wird planmiissig 
nach allen Richtungen weitergefuehrt werden. Was 
heute Projekt ist, wird in wenigen Jahren Wirklichkeit 
sein. Frankfurt—Rom, Frankfurt—Paris, Frankfurt— 
London, Frankfurt—Berlin, Frankfurt—Prag, Frankfurt 
—-Wien—Budapest und Konstantinopel, so werden in 
nicht zu langer Zeit die Strahlen heissen, dic im System 
der neuen Autobahnen von der alten deutschen 
Kaiserstadt ausgehen werden. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Without Witness.” By Anthony Armstrong and Harold 
Simpson. At the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 


ThE event which lacked a witness was the death of Maurice 
‘Treyford. There were onlookers to testify that he had come 
home drunk and truculent, and a note was found from his 
wife, with whom he was known to have been on the worst of 
terms, to say that she intended leaving him for good that 
evening. Half an hour after his return, when the police 
found Treyford dead in his flat, his wife was missing. The 
question was whether he had committed suicide, or whether 
he had been murdered. 

Meanwhile his wife had taken refuge in the house of her 
former husband, Geoffrey Harting, who conveniently lived 
only five minutes’ walk away. She told him that she thought 
she had killed her husband. She had been packing and about 
to leave when Treyford had returned home drunk, and she had 
put a sleeping-draught in his brandy in the hope of escaping 
as soon as‘it began to take effect. She is confident that she 
administered only a single dose, but the bottle which she has 
brought with her by mistake is now empty. No one but her 
husband can have taken any of its former contents. She 
suggests telephoning to the police, and telling them what she 
conjectures to be the truth. 

Harting will not allow her to do so. His idea is to establish 
belief in Treyford’s suicide by forging an alibi for his wife. 
‘They know that, if she has not been observed leaving the flat, 
an interval of five minutes or so will stand, in the minds of 
the police, between the assumption of suicide and the suspicion 
of murder. It is a question of a five-minute alibi. 

With it there is the problem of the bottle. If Treyford is to 
appear to have killed himself, that property of suicide 
must be found beside the corpse. They resolve to say that 
Mrs. Treyford had left the flat before her husband arrived 
back there, and had reached Harting’s house at an hour which 
they know to have been just before Treyford’s actual return. 
Harting sends Mrs. Treyford to bed, and sets out for the flat 
to replace the incriminating bottle. 

When he gets there he finds the police already in occupa- 
tion. He pretends that he has not heard of Treyford’s death, 
and tries in the course of examination to establish Mrs. 
Treyford’s alibi. Mrs. Treyford’s doctor certifies the cause of 
Treyford’s death, and attests that she had brought round the 
sleeping-draught which has produced it to Mrs. Treyford 
earlier in the evening. A lift-boy gives evidence about the 
time and manner of Treyford’s return. Harting reconstructs 
the way in which Treyford might have killed himself, and the 
bottle, which he has managed to replace unseen, is discovered 
in a place which bears out his conjecture. Suspense dies 
down, grows again, and is finally swept away as the chances 
of his carrying through his bluff diminish, are increased 
again, and at last eollapse before an irreconcilable statement 
given in evidence by the lift-boy. 

In the last act the play falls to pieces. Harting, belief in 
his word suspended, is left in Trevford’s flat while the police 
go to his house to question Mrs. Treyford. For a time she 
keeps to the account which Harting has invented for her ; 
then, when her bluff is called successfully, confesses the truth. 
The dénouement, related and not dramatized, is robbed of 
two-thirds of its effect. It is discovered that Treyford had 
emptied the rest of the sleeping-draught into his wife’s glass, 
and Mrs. Treyford remembers that, not wishing to drink with 
him, she had poured the contents of her glass back into his. 
The quest for a five-minute alibi turns out to have been also a 
hundred minutes’ waste of time. 

Not all the characters have been successfully drawn, and 
the actors cannot be blamed for failing to lend them reality. 
Harting is a cardboard figure, and Mr. Ian Hunter deserves 
praise for making him sometimes credible; Miss Cecily 
Byrne, as Mrs. Treyford, coped well with a part conceived on 
a note of almost unrelieved hysteria, and Mr. Hugh Wright 
and Mr. Frederick Piper gave admirable portraits of a pair of 
amiable detectives. Mr. van Gyseghem’s production contri- 
buted to the monotony that ruled all but the play's second act. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


[es 


The Cinema 
At the Regal. 


DEvoreD admirers of Mr. George Arliss who decide to see thy 
film must not be misled by its title. Mr. Arliss certainly look 
not unlike some of the portraits of Voltaire, particularly whe 
he sits in an old dressing-gown warming skinny shanks befoy 
the fire. Also the plot is concerned mainly with the Cal” 
case, but its telescoped events are far removed from th ~ 
original. The Voltaire shown here is a kind-hearted, testy ole 
gentleman who plays chess with his doctor, writes secr 
pamphlets inciting the people to revolution, and engages i 
a complicated battle of intrigue with the unscrupulous Cou 





















* Voltaire.” : 
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polit: 
Fase’ 
) ques! 
| been 
with 
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de Sarnac, Finance Minister to Louis XV. He lives not #7) expr 
Ferney, but in Paris, and hides Madame de Pompadour in civili 
closet. In fact, the film is nothing but costume melodran — pot t 
of a familar kind—fairly well done, but old-fashioned an pani: 
stiff in the joints. : In 

Mr. Arliss, trained in the theatre, has never shown mul | Fute 
interest in modern screen technique. He is content with gene 
part that will allow him to exploit his polished stage manne ~ 49) 4 
isms, and lately he has seemed—like any pre-War actor ogjici 
manager—to prefer to work with a not too talented supporting — jing y 
cast. Miss Doris Kenyon has a certain style and dignity ani and 


might have made something of Madame de Pompadour if the 
part gave her a chance; but the rest of the acting is very 
moderate. § 

Many of these weaknesses, and even the historical liberties 
might be passed over if the spirit of Voltaire were ever brought ~ 
to life in the film—or even if one could feel that Mr. Arliss had _ 
seriously tried to capture it. No one knows exactly what — 
Voltaire was like in daily life, so there is plenty of room for 
personal interpretation. But it is quite certain that Voltair 
would never have uttered the wooden rhetoric here put inti 
his mouth, and could never have written the humourless play’ 
which he is shown presenting at Versailles. _No—the admirer 


yres 

of Mr. Arliss (and I was one of them when he played the suav ely. ? Bt 
villainous Rajah in The Green Goddess) will this time have to Sales 
be very devoted indeed. of I 
ae ~ thro 
* Aunt Sally.” At the Tivoli, thee 


I NAVE never seen anyone work harder than Miss Cicely A 


Courtneidge does in this comedy with music. Towards the — put, 
end, after she has seized the lead in a cabaret show by pretend pat 


ing to be Mademoiselle Zaza from the Folies-Bergéres, she pray 
is kidnapped by gangsters and imprisoned in a cellar. Soon 


was 
she has escaped, and is dashing through the streets on a — pain 
motor-cycle, for it is the opening night of the show and in” jmoy 
half an hour she is due to give her apache dance. She gives thej 
the dance—but her fellow apache turns out to be one of the — pres 
gangsters, who has stunned her usual partner and stolen his —~ jay, 
costume in order to get into the cabaret and shoot the manager. thor 
It is remarkable that Miss Courtneidge gets through the pep: 


resulting rough-and-tumble without breaking a limb. air. 
Miss Courtneidge has many gifts as a comedienne—almost— 


too many for one film. Aunt Sally suffers to some extent ol 
from having to provide her with such a lot of varied (1, 
opportunities ; the action pauses while she throws in a a pe 
burlesque song or a little character acting, and the pro: oon 
duction lacks that flowing energy with which Hollywood part 
knows so well how to invest these musical extravaganzas. |, } 
Also the gangster part is rather weak ; American gangsters — spir 
are never very convincing in an English social atmosphere, 4),¢ 
perhaps because one cannot feel a corrupt judicial system pues 
behind them. Hence the middle part of the film, while the uated 
gangsters are most active, tends to droop and drag; but it x ;, 
begins well, with Miss Courtneidge as a girl from the provinces exh 
determined to get into cabaret somehow, and it ends ina lively },,., 
whirlwind of stage spectacle and acrobatics. But 
Generally Released Next Week the 

at ¢ 


Orders is Orders. Skilful and amusing version of play 
by Ian Hay and Anthony Armstrong about encounter of k 


American film company with British Army. tisii 
Captured. Leslie Howard and Douglas Fairbanks, junr., poli 
in German prison-camp war drama. Incredible story ; clever imy 


exciting episodes. CHARLES Davy. 


production ; 
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Art 


Doctrinal Advertisement 


| Wuartever the similarities between their views in the purely 
| political field, the Nazionalsozialisten in Germany and the 


Fascists in Italy have taken exactly opposite attitudes in 


.. questions concerning the arts. In Germany, it has apparently 
* been decreed that any form of painting remotely connected 


with Cubism, Surrealism, Expressionism, Dadaism, or any 


> other of the advanced schools of the last twenty years is fun- 


: > damentally wicked, and examples of such paintings have been 
~~ removed from public exhibition in State galleries and put 


eek ° ° 
safely out of harm’s way in basement or attic. 


Whether 
these pictures are considered dangerous because they are 
expressive of Communist ideas or the product of non-Aryan 
civilization is not wholly clear, but, in any case, they seem 
not to have suited Herr Hitler’s book, and so they have been 


banished. 


In Italy, on the other hand, the case is exactly reversed. 
Futurism, from being the particular form in which the 
general European strivings in painting between 1910 and 
1914 expressed themselves in Italy, has now become the 
official art of Faseism, which has taken it under its all-embrac- 
ing wing, purged it of any useless and purely aesthetic qualities, 
and turned it into. a powerful weapon for propaganda. Rome 


_ is at present being entertained by * The First Great National 


not very successful branch of modern painting. 
_ representatives were interested mainly in the rendering of 


Futurist Exhibition which we Futurist poets and artists offer 
Fascistically to the Futurist Cenius of Benito Mussolini,” in 


_ the words of Signor Marinetti, 


In its earlier form Futurism was a perfectly serious though 
Its pre-War 


' motion and energy, and they evolved certain devices to 
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_ have produced a pleasant ordinary 


achieve these ends which, though they now seem to us rather 
childish, were then interesting and full of possibilities. One 
of their favourite tricks, for instance, was to convey the im- 
pression of an object in a continuous motion by showing it in 
the same painting in a great many positions which it would 
take up during that motion. They also investigated the use 
of lines radiating from a given point or sweeping straight 
through the picture to suggest objects shooting rapidly 
through space. 

All these experiments were more or less aesthetic in aim 
but, after the advent of the Fascists to power, it was realized 
that this kind of painting corresponded happily with the 
Fascist interest in personal or mechanical energy. Futurism 
was therefore impressed into the service of politics, and 
painters found it advantageous to put as many rapidly 


_ moving aeroplanes or shells or motor-cars as possible into 


their compositions. Examples of this can be seen in the 
present exhibition in paintings in which the artist seems to 
landscape and then 
thought fit to add to it an aeropiane with certain spirals 
behind it to suggest its prodigious course through the 
air. 

Gradually, however, the Futurist technique, developed to 
deal with these particular problems of motion and energy, 
came to be thought of as meritorious in itself, and in painting 
a portrait or a still-life it became necessary to envelop it in 
curves pregnant with motion. In the exhibition there is a 
particular group of paintings in which the head of the Duce, 
or part of it, looms through a maze of counter-moving 
spirals, often with the letters DUCE adroitly worked into 
the arabesque. In the case of Signor Mussolini this technique 
may have a certain relevance as a sort of symbolic repre- 
sentation of energy, but when it is applied to other themes 
it is often less apposite. There is, for instance, one painter 
exhibiting who appears to have a mind like Miflet and would, 
by choice, paint sentimental peasant scenes in a gentle manner. 
But even he has been forced to deck out his little pastorals in 
the gaudy Futurist technique, in which they look sadly ill 
at ease. 

Futurism is, in fact, now nothing but a means of adver- 
tising the aims and theories of Fascism. As the expression of 
political tendencies the present exhibition may have its 
importance ; as a display of works of art it is valueless. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 5th 
Concert of old Welsh Ballads {in Welsh): Mair Howells 
and Morgan Evans 
‘A Review of the Disarmament Situation, 1933: 
C. K. Webster... 
Vienna—a potpourri "of music by “Johann Strauss and 
Joseph Lanner, ins for Caneeenng by Julius 
Birger . . a a aa 
Concert of British Music—III.:  B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra with Browning Mummery (tenor) and Antonio 
Brosa (Violin) (Bantock, Holbrooke, Benjamin, Bliss). . 
Enquiry into the Unknown—introduced by Gerald Heard. 
The beginning of a particularly enterprising series covering 
ptimitive magic, ghost stories and spiritualism. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th 


The Musical Switchback: Philip Thornton demonstrates 
a theory that there are no new tunes in the world. . a 
Mr. Pewter works it out: A. P. Herbert .. 
The first radio appearance of Mr. Pewter, of W% ater Gypsies 
fame, as a weekly commentator on the world in general. 
“ Meet Mrs. Beeton ’”—a comedy for every wife, by L. da 
Garde Peach .. 
“Seven Days Hard ” 
review of the news, to be given by “ 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th 
Bach Church Cantata No. 76 
Pillars of the English C hurch—a new series introduced 
by Canon A. C. Deane 
Stratton String Quartet : 
songs 
Service of Cheintian Re- union : 
and the Bishop of Birminghim : ; 
Service from Govan Old Caurch: Rev. George MacLeod 
Symphony Concert: Loadon Symphony Orchestra and 
Moiseiwitch ; Conductor, Hermann Scherchen (Purcell, 
Schubert, Haydn, Busoni) ms 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8th 


Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts talks about hill 
shepherds . 

David Seth Smith, Curator of Mammals and Birds at the 
Zoo, will talk in the Children’s Hour—the first of a series, 
replacing birthdays 

New Books: i. M. Parsons Biv es his first talk as a a regular 
book critic . 

The National Character—North versus South : 
sion of their differences 

Who was That ?—a test of the listener’s ear. 
game of well known broadcasters’ voices. 
be given at 8.55 : <: 
Concert of British Music—IV.:  B.B.C. Symphoay 
Orchestra with Parry Jones and Sine Tertis rvauaae 
Boughton, Vaughan Williams, Bax) 

The Far East—1.: The Chinese Farmer and his Family : 
“Ann Bridge,” the author of shia Picnic, that vivid 
picture of life in China : ae ty 


TUESDAY, JANUARY oa 

The Industrial Position in Scotland: Joseph F. Duncan, 
Secretary of the Farm Servants’ Union 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert, 
Nicolai Malko ; mainly Russian music. i 
Should boys and girls be educated separately ? 2—a dis- 
cussion between two economists, Mrs. Vera Woodward 
and Arthur Radford .. 
Whither Britain 2—I.: H. oS Wells. The first of 3 a 
series of forecasts by a very distinguished cast .. os 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 
The Star-Gazer: Lieut.-Commander R. T. Gould gives 
the first of his new series of talks in the Children’s Hour. 
Author of the standard work on the Sea Serpent and of 
The Times article on re Loch Ness monster 
Lessons in Gaelic— John Nicolson— another new 
departure 
The Navy Yesterday ‘and Today—The Nav ry before the 
Great War: Admiral Sir Herbert Richmoad. <A historical 
preamble to an important series : : 
Concert of British Music—V.:  B. B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and Kathleen Long, aeenenia Landon Ronald 
(McEwen, Bridge, Elgar) ‘ 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 


Chamber Music and Choral (Fellowes String Quartet and 
Scottish Wireless Singers) from St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh = a? aa ne a Pe 
Industrial Britain—its people at work: A conversation 
ketween Professor John Hilton of Cambridge (who is 
keginning a survey of industrial centres) and Professor 
Julian Huxley and Professor Scott Watson - ho have oe 
completed their own special surveys) 

Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett —still a broadcaster, 
though also a journalist = 

Recital: Rose W <7 {oopenne), Beatrice Harrison (‘cello) 


Professot 


“The first of a new type of weekly 
well-known people ” 


Mozart, Flgat ‘and Schubert 


nee. E. — Perkins 


a . discus- 


A guessing 
Results wi 


Conductor, 


roth 


11th 


Fousheias of Music (6.30 


Jan. 5. 
Jan. 


Bach’s Welcres rr eepered Klavier: Harry Isaacs. 


8,9, 10,11. Bach’s Well-Tempered Klavicr : 


L.R. 


L.R. 
N. 


S.R. 
N.R. 


M.R. 
N. 


N. 
S.R. 


ZZ 


Frank Merrick, 
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Country Life 


A Christmas Farm 
In one of the neatest and most charming of his occasional 
verses E, V. L. wrote, so far as I remember : 
“Suppose that while the motor pants 
You miss the nightingale ! ” 
But even occupants of the panting car can scarcely miss some 
of the newer sights and noises of rural England. For example, 
a car-load of motorists were astonished in Christmas-week by 
the spectacle of farm work as they drove at full speed down 
a flat and straight road near Newmarket. A Diesel tractor 
was hauling across the wide and level fields an eight-furrowed 
plough, turning up the ground of an acre in shorter time than 
a cottager could dig a perch of his garden. The sight was so 
striking that the driver stopped his car to see more of it. The 
tractor itself was novel in one respect: it was a Diesel with 
rubber wheels, and obviously did its work more quickly and 
easily than the iron-shod machines in general use. Even 
farm carts are now so tired. 
* * * * 
The Value of Speed 
The farmer was absurdly optimistic—for a farmer. His 
view was that the speed of the work reduced costs even more 
than might be inferred by comparison with a horse-drawn 
single plough, largely because of the chance it gave for 
seizing favourable moments of weather and soil, Even on a 
hurried drive and in midwinter you may note the considerable 
extension of mechanization in a good many parts of East 
Anglia, especially perhaps on the stretch of land between 
Hunstanton and King’s Lynn, at a few miles remove from the 
coast. The new farming is mostly practised either by young 
men who have newly come into the profession of farmer 
or by landowners (including, in some counties—Oxford, for 
example—the governmental successors to the Crown) who 
seek first of all to reduce expenses. British manufacturers 
are making efforts—not always quite successful—to respond 
to the demands of the New Farming; and in view of the 
salient successes of British manufacturers of motor-cars it is 
surprising that we lag behind in tractors. One of the young 
farmers said that some of the British failures were largely 
due to the utter inadequacy of printed instructions, as com- 
pared with those of the foreign importer, Engineers on farms 
are few, and the rural learner needs very clear and very 
detailed instructions. A course of rural psychology would 
much benefit the maker of agricultural machinery. Given 
clear advice, even the older agricultural labourer learns well 
and not always slowly. 
* * * * 
New Pheasants 
I have had a good deal of ocular evidence this year of the 
difference of habit between some of the newly ‘“ invented ” 
and imported birds, and on more or less native varieties. 
Very few birds are more faithful to their home neighbourhood 
than the pheasants, whether white-ringed or not, that have 
reigned for years in England. One landowner of my acquaint- 
ance holds that the tale of pheasants in any wood is not reduced 
in the least by the disturbance of the hunt. His shoot is 
none the worse if it follows immediately the drawing of his 
coverts. This is, I think, or was true; but it is not true if 
the woods are stocked with some of the ‘“ new-fackled ” 
pheasants, as one keeper calls them, such as the strangely named 
‘melanistic mutant,”’ which looks rather more like a grouse 
than a pheasant. It is very hardy, breeds well and does not 
fly badly ; but it flies far. Birds have been found very many 
miles from the place where they were bred. It may be that the 
syndicates (which are succeeding the single owner) harry these 
woods more persistently than they should. Some of them 
have quite certainly induced partridges, which also are a 
home-keeping bird, to longer migrations than of old. It is 
*‘ iteration ’’ that is ‘‘ damnable ” to their instincts. 
* * * * 
A Militant Beauty 
Some of the “ fancy pheasants,” including this melanistic 
mutant and the Japanese Versicolor may be regarded as not 
unwelcome additions ; but there is one sort, introduced for 
purely aesthetic reasons, which has no virtue except its strange 
and fantastic splendour. The Amherst isa menace. Evidence 
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accumulates in regard to its pugnacity. It drives away the | 












wild pheasant that would nest in its vicinity. It breeds well, N 
witness a lovely pair or two that have faced the curiosity of | 
visitors, in the Whipsnade Sanctuary, without turning q ~ 
feather. Its fatal defects are that it is cantankerous and can | 
seldom be persuaded to fly at a greater height than some thirty — Sir 
feet. A good many are at large in Bedfordshire and Hertford. tha 
shire. he 
* * * i 
rem 
A Rhodesian Model tru 
The question of National Parks in this island is to be taken be 





up again; but Scotland is the only possible scene for a Park He 
of proper size and wildness: the phrase hardly belongs to an ~ 
old and small country. What can we compare with the 
spacious Park just presented by Mr. Robins to the Government 
of Southern Rhodesia? Its extent is no less than 40 square 4 
miles ; and a score of wild animals of great size inhabit it. 
The gift is very generous. More and more sportsmen seek to ~ 
find an opportunity of exercising their craft in South Africa 
now that the motor-car has robbed the sport of its hardships _ 
and delays. A man with a rifle may penetrate the very heart — 
of the country, do the maximum of injury and return in~ 
possession of his spoils without the exercise of any particula 
skill, except a steady hand, and without the need for any 
endurance. We may all rejoice that the antelopes, deer, ~ 
giraffe, elephant and the rest will be saved in this glorious 
reserve frem any such sportsman. It has also brought us — 
nearer to the ideal of a succession of sanctuaries such as lies 
within the scope only of our Empire. We may ordain them 
all the way from Cairo to the Cape. When that consummation _ 
is reached the old proverb will indeed be justified: ‘“ Ex 
Africa semper aliquid novi.” 
* * * * 

A Traveller in Plants 

Almost the last of the travellers in plants (since the original 
firm of Veitch ceased to be) is Mr. Kingdon Ward, hardly 
less great as a geographer than as botanist. Close accounts ~ 
of his journeys have been for long appearing in The Gardener's 





PERRYS 


Chronicle (which is to the garden what Nature is to science) ;/_ 
and one need not be a botanist to feel the thrill of his hunt” fs 

for this and that rare plant and seed. Even The Voyage of Pa 
the Beagle, that classic, hardly makes better reading. You> _ 
feel in every passage the zest of the hunt ; big game shooting — 


‘** It was on this day that I must find and 


is nothing to it. 
If I did not find it on this by 


collect my new Cypripedium. .. . 


day, I might never see it again.” His nervousness increased hor 
till he came upon a host, like Wordsworth with the daffodils, vel 
and his coolie staggered under the weight of the booty. art 


Our gardens already gleam with Mr. Kingdon Ward’s finds, 
but we shall not know the full wealth of his stock for another 
20 years. I suppose the Rhododendrons are the richest 
group ; but some of us have’a special desire to know whether 
the new spindles will be transferable to English gardens. Sn 


A meconopsis or a primula may spread from Asia to our small re 
gardens within a year, but the trees and bushes may not ho 
flower, if they flower at all, for a score of years. dif 
* * * * Sv 

A New Word aa 
Not only the Minister of Agriculture is striving to produce - 
standard products. The associated millers some while ago ~ 
advertised for a new word. It was to describe the so-called ou 
offal of the wheat grain, which has had as many names in leg 
country diction as, say, the smallest pig in a litter. In the mm 
new farmers’ dictionary all these words—middlings, sharps, liv 
pollards and the rest—are to be stigmatized, in the dictionary ad 
phrase, as obsolete. The new word “ Wheatings ’—a good leg 
working word enough though not altogether persuasive—is oy 
definitely tak’ng their place, now thet millers give it a stand- a 
Im 


ard value. The word will be a great help to all the humbler 
people who keep animals. Cottagers, especially, have often 
paid heavily for stuff of no known feeding value whatever. 
Animal husbandmen on a bigger scale were often compelled 
to employ an analyst. All that, the millers say, is over: 
Wheatings is to carry its own guarantee of quality. All that 
remains is to prove that the quality, especially the digesti ~ 
bility, is high enough. W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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“ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


A BRITISH PEACE LEAD 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
= Sir,—It is refreshing to read such an excellent article as 
that by Sir E. Grigg in your last issue. Lord Howard and 
_ It is doubtless true that force is no 
But it is equally 


~ he are quite right. 
Wars never settle anything. 





_ remedy. 





- true that without force in the background order can never 
aken _ he established and maintained nationally or internationally. 
Park) He is no less right when he says that the first step must 
os be taken by the British Government. In the present 
+ the condition of Europe no other country can take our place. 
a _ It was the want of a British lead that brought the League 
~~ " to grief in the Far East. Only a clear and vigorous British 
k ‘ - lead can now save the Disarmament Conference from disaster. 
frieg 9 AS you, Sir, point out elsewhere, a British policy is essential ; 
ships) and that policy must include some such plan as that advocated 
1eart. by Lord Howard and Sir Edward Grigg. 





There is, however, one difficulty. After all, Lord Howard’s 
proposal is not much more than an elaboration and extension 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. It is none the worse for 


nm in 


that. But is it not exposed to the same difficulty that 
rious. —s prevented the operation of Article 16 in the Sino-Japanese 
tt us dispute? When it came to the point the Powers in that 





3 lies case were not ready to “ run the risk” of carrying out their 
hem obligations. Would not the Powers have taken the same 
ition - course even if Sir Edward Grigg’s machinery had been 
* Ex embodied in a Treaty ? I do not forget that the ambiguities 
of Sino-Japanese relations—they were never technically 
at war—made it easy to avoid action. But will not excuses 
; for irresolution always be at hand? The truth is that 
ginal unless Governments are prepared to use it, peace machinery, 
rdly however well constructed, will be of no avail.: President 
8: b Roosevelt in his recent very striking and encouraging message 
ner se states that’ on these peace issues the peoples of the world 
“ t E are very much in advance of their Governments. That is 
re of emphatically true in this country. Our people are not 
Vou lacking in courage and determination. What is wanted 
ting is the means by which they can ensure that their will is 
and sarried out before it is too late. It is because declarations 
this by men like Lord Howard and Sir Edward Grigg may bring 
ased home to our Government what the people desire that I 
dils, venture very cordially to welcome Sir Edward Grigg’s 
oty. article.—I am, Sir, &c., CECIL. 
nds, 
a BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING 
ther [To the Editor of Tue Speecrator.] 
ens. Sir,—In your issue of December 22nd I notice a letter signed 
nall “Seafarer.” Your correspondent is very much at sea. I 
not hope shortly to have the opportunity of dealing with these 
difficult shipping questions; with regard to which Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, and Dutch owners are very much in the 
same boat as British owners, but the question is so complex 
luce and requires to be viewed from so many angles that I would 
ago not venture to ask you for space for that purpose. But I am 
lled sure you will allow me to point out how hard it is to kill the 
3 in legend that only in this country is a high standard of living 
the maintained. The Northern countries maintain a standard of 
rps, living at least as high as that obtaining here. They have no 
ary advantages over the British shipowner ; in fact, some of the 
acd legislation, at any rate in Norway, is stricter than the corre- 
—_is sponding British legislation. 
nd- Norwegian shipowners are those who, since the War, have 
bler invested most heavily in modern motor-ships. While there is 
ten today no clear line of demarcation between liner and tramp 
vial tonnage, it is certainly true to say that the largest proportion 
Hed of the new motor-ships is employed as tramps. _ It is absolutely 


er: untrue to say that any of these vessels have been financed 
hat directly or indirectly by the Government. The Government’s 
sti: contribution consists in taxing them more heavily than any 
British shipowner has yet been taxed. For these reasons 


Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable length is that of one of our 
Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


“* Seafarer ” is right on one point. Even though those owners 
have modernized to a far greater extent than the British ship- 
owner and thereby have been able to keep their flag flying, 
it is true that the result of the trading has been insufficient to 
yield anything but employment to seamen. Norwegian, in 
common with British owners, have seen much of their capital 
disappear. When in connexion with his comments about 
them “ Seafarer * refers to the low-valued old tonnage as the 
cause of the present state of affairs, he is evidently forgetful of 
the fact that the fleets of the Northern countries are more 
modern than that of Great Britain. Norwegian owners have 
sold tramp steamers to other countries, being unable to run 
them themselves on account of the high costs under their own 
flag. 

Finally, he raises another imaginary ghost in speaking of 
the freedom enjoyed by foreign owners from the statutory 
obligation to pay £8 per ton. Is he not aware that when a 
foreign owner enters a British court he is liable in the same 
way, and to the same extent, as the British owner, and is he 
not aware that by far the largest proportion of foreign fleets 
are insured in Great Britain, either by means of direct 
insurance or by re-insurance ? He finishes with the dogmatic 
statement that the initial advantage possessed by the motor- 
ship has been wiped out. This seems to be contradicted by 
the statistics of laid-up tonnage, which include a much larger 
percentage of steamers than of motor-driven vessels. 

The question with which we are dealing is so serious for all 
the North Sea nations that it is surely unwise to have it 
confused by prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norwegian Chamber of Commerce, 

21-24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


Karu F. KNUDSEN, 


[To the Editor of Tue SpecTatror.] 

Sir,—I am unable to refrain from commenting on the letter 
in your columns from ‘ Seafarer”? who, undoubtedly is 
representative of that school of thought which does not 
desire progress. In the final paragraph of his letter he 
makes the broad generalization that the initial advantage 
of motor-ships has been wiped out by recent advances in 
design of steam plants. I am going to concede that he 
may even be correct in some instances, particularly in large 
passenger liners, but this has only been accomplished by 
the logical use of oil. fuel and by using internal combustion 
engines for the auxiliary generators.. It has not in any way 
assisted the back-to-coal movement. 

One aspect of the question of subsidy for tramp shipping 
appears to have been neglected. It is nevertheless worthy 
of consideration even though it is but a part of the main 
problem which is now confronting British shipowners. A 
subsidy for tramp shipping would be applicable mainly 
to the coal outwards-grain homewards class of tonnage, 
The export of coal both for bunker and industrial purposes, 
as statistics prove, is gradually decreasing and must inevitably 
decrease even more in the future. Therefore, taxpayers’ 
money would be used to enable tonnage to operate outwards 
in ballast in order to bring home cargoes which recent years 
have shown are more generally handled in the liner type of 
ship. 

Tramp shipping which is bound up with the export of 
coal seems to be inevitably a dying industry, but tramp 
shipping based upon the wider applications of transport 
to such commodities of growing importance as fruit, Pacific 
North-West coast products, heavy weights such as locomotives, 
barges and even small lightships, is in a reasonably flourishing 
state. It is mostly in the hands of the Norwegians. Why 
this should be so is a question which those of our tramp 
owners who are asking for a subsidy should be required to 
answer before it is given to them. This Norwegian tonnage 
‘an accept freight at extremely low rates for the simple 
reason that the vessels operating are reasonably fast, modern, 
oil-using motor vessels with all-electric cargo-handling gear 
... all of which characteristics make for a quick turn-around 
in port, a minimum number of crew and an efficiescy of 
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working not possessed by the old type of coal outwards- 
grain homewards ship which it is now proposed that the 
taxpayer should bolster up. 

Although these services have fallen into the hands of the 
Norwegians is there any reason why British shipyards in 
conjunction with the more forward-looking British tramp 
owners should not produce vessels capable of competing 
with this excellent Scandinavian tonnage? Tonnage more- 
over, which is operating in trades (and this applies particu- 
larly to trades which are likely to increase in the future). 
If then a subsidy is to be given and there is much to be said 
in its favour, would it not be better administered to the 
shipyards and to certain of the tramp owners who were 
willing to tackle these specialized trades? The old-time 
tramp cannot hope to fight a battle against the modern 
liner for many of its homeward cargoes, and once a subsidy 
is introduced to keep it alive it will initiate an evil which must 
grow as time goes on. It would seem better to plan and to 
build for the future rather than to bolster up what remains 
of the past.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C, Harpy. 
110 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 8. 


OUR JUNIOR BENCH 
[To the Editor of Tux SpectaTor.] 
Sir,—May I make two points about the salaries of county 
court judges raised in your last issue by Mr. Henry N. 
Mathews ? 

1. There are 56 county court judges and at present they 
sit in all on 8,095 days, an average of 144 days per judge. 
Surely we should add to their work as well as to their salaries. 
The anaemic suggestion of the Hanworth Committee that 
the present limit of county court jurisdiction (£100) should be 
raised to £200 for actions sent from the High Court is playing 
with this problem. There should be a general increase of 
jurisdiction to £500 with certain reservations. Then, and 
only then, should salaries be raised. 

2. What about stipendiary magistrates? Most of them 
have the same salaries as county court judges, but nobody 
champions them. Yet the work of a stipendiary magistrate 
is at least as difficult as that of a county court judge. In 
the opinion of some it is more responsible for, whereas a 
county court judge’s mistake can at most cost a litigant 
£100 and costs, a magistrate’s mistake may cost him his 
reputation, his liberty and in some cases (e.g., motor drivers) 
his permanent living. Magistrates in busy courts have daily 
the responsibility of trying men and women (with a maximum 
of twelve months’ imprisonment in the balance), often without 
legal assistance from either police or defendant. Similarly 
with their domestic jurisdiction. Almost every issue that comes 
before the Divorce Court, including adultery, desertion and 
cruelty, has to be decided almost daily by magistrates and it is 
seldom that legal assistance is available. And what is more 
responsible than fixing the paternity of an “ illegitimate ” 
child? Even the Divorce Court very seldom has to face 
that responsibility, but magistrates have it every week. 

So I suggest that attention to both these matters is a 
matter of urgency. I, for one, am tired of hearing pathetic 
appeals about judges’ salaries as matters stand.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A DIscieLe or BENTHAM. 


[The salary of High Court Judges, unlike that of County 
Court Judges and magistrates, raises constitutional rather 
than economic questions.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


A WORLD CONSTABULARY 

{To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—May I comment on Sir Hesketh Bell’s ‘ World 
Constabulary’? Iam sure that he is trying to see some way to 
a real advance on the problems of Peace and War. But after 
twenty-five years of close attention to these problems I am 
surprised at the unrealistic idealism of those who would seek 
a short cut to a world order and enforce peace by a military 
sanction. 

Sir Hesketh Bell calls the League of Nations “a sort of 
world authority *’ because the world at large is not yet ready 
to accept its decisions. His curious remedy for this is that this 
same recalcitrant world should surrender its entire freedom.to 
this unacceptable League by endowing it with all might, 
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majesty, dominion and power, with a force “ of supremo) ot b 
strength,” that is: comprising ‘‘ armies, fleets, air-forces ang) 7) ther 
all the resources of military science.” It is so simple, and aj "eg@ 
** provided by contributions from all the nations,” &c. ! It 
The United States, which has just again declared through”) 0"¢¢ 
the President that it will not join the League ; Japan, whic, Well 
has left it; Germany, which is antagonistic ; Italy, whichis ~ ! SP 
doubtful ; Soviet Russia, which is outside: Sir Hesketh Bey )U" 
does not explain by what magic these great powers will ps s¢ld 
led to see the beauty of submission to his “ three Just Men D 
and the infallible righteousness of their ‘‘ sentences.” letting ~~ his 
loose, as they may, thereby, the bombs, tanks, submarines, in b 
poison gases and “all the resources of military science,” if that 
one of them should take to arms “* under the sudden stress of nou 
unpardonable insult or injury * ? Or ourselves ? int 
The great fallacy in this is surely that such schemes am tha’ 
psychologically entirely wrong. Nations will simply no °° 
accept coercive peace, enforced by war. For this proposition the 
is not acceptance of defeat in war, however hard to bear, but” ~ The 





of surrender beforehand of all possibilities of opposing a 


- the 
centralized dictatorship, however it be camouflaged as a sen. , I 





tence of Just Men. The simple fact is that the nations have — to t 
not yet accepted universally and whole-heartedly any inter. Nev 
national organization at all. They are not likely to put ~ of « 
themselves under the heel of a Genevan junta of three, however ofte 
just these three may be claimed to be by their sponsors. And _ the 





exa 


from the peace point of view if they did, we should be back at 
Fit ¢ 


the old ultimate standard of war, a brave new world seeking 


to protect its spiritual unity by “ all the resources of military ~ 7 
science.” 
As a pacifist I prefer to go on quietly seeking peace by the 
steady education of mankind and the spread of the peaceable 
spirit, as men grow in practical understanding of the common Sip 
interests and of the intelligent life. This may not imme- a F 
diately prevent war. Neither would an international army, pee 
But after all peace is a spiritual problem. No internationaliz- Po 
ing of poison gas will ensure it, let alone of “all the resources of fe 
military science.”—I am, Sir, &c., CarL Hearn. ee 
Guildford. of 
are 
VULGAR PRONUNCIATION Ric 


[To the Editor of Tae Srecraror.]} f Mr 





Sir,—Sir Claud Russell’s letter, scolding Miss Helen Simpson “h 
for trying to reproduce a certain mode of speech of the vulgar - 
London male by writing “ harf” for “ half,” puzzles me. ne 
Does he mean that one should never try to indicate departures wh 
from the usual pronunciation by spelling ? rs 
Surely it is permissible to suggest what those who are not - 
graduates ‘of our oldest university rudely call the Oxford ~ Ri 
Bleat by writing down the directions given me the other day tu 
as ‘* past a whaite house, between the water-tah and the pah a 
station.” It appears to me that a whole outlook on life is ' 
given in the remark of a typist to her boy friend that she is of 
** not in the mewd for fewd ” ; a pronunciation immortalized 
by the decision of the censor to forbid a play by O’Neill till its 
title was changed to Strange Interval from Strange Interlewd. 
And is there no interest in recording the rapidly vanishing 
dialect in which I once overheard my batman describe the 
emergence of his superior officer from a disintegrating billet 
* wivaht *is trahsis ” ? res 
Or does Sir Claud Russell proclaim his allegiance to that sp 
rapidly increasing group (including all the B.B.C. announcers) bi 
which has eliminated the letter ““r” ? He says he hears no ha 
difference in pronunciation between “ gorn” and ‘ gone.” SP 
Does he find ** born ”’ a perfect rhyme for “‘ dawn” ? I still 
remember what a Scottish professor once said to me about 
coekney rhymes ; but that was in the Colonies.—I am, Sir, &<., 
48 Queen Anne Sireet, Denis Browne. Sr 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. ee 
{To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.] wi 


Srir,—One of your correspondents brings home to me the 
truth of Bernard Shaw’s dictum that no Englishman can : 
open his mouth without making some other Englishman _ 
want to murder him. The letter I have just been reading — 


is most helpful—it enables me to determine that no young p 
person for whose education I might be responsible shall ~ ps 
af 


enter our oldest University : 1 might have to live with him ~~ 
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or her afterwards. It is unfortunate that in this country 
there is no court of final appeal, as in France and Spain, 
regarding the pronunciation of our langwidge. : 
It is on record in the annals of my family that a cousin 
- once found in a dictionary the form idear as correct. A 
) well-known writer was heard by myself, and it is the truth 
speak, to say, when giving a broadcast talk on the pro- 
nunciation of English, that it is awd that the letter R so 
seldom gets its jew. 
'  Poes your correspondent who speaks of a langwidge give 
his servants their widges ? The vowel-sound is the same 
in both words. For his information I may say with deference 
that the 7 in half is mute, and that anyone trying to pro- 
nounce it would probably damage himself. To insert an rT 
in the word, or in laugh or gone, would make me feel, in hearing 







bt. 









S ar a that, that one of my immediate ancestors must have been 
- ng inordinately fond of sour grapes. Outside our oldest University 
sition 5 the word half is usually pronounced by the literate as hahf. 
. but eam The thing that most reminds me of those grapes, though, is 
ng a ~ the dropping of an h—wot ? That might make any gal larf. 


I have not yet encountered the example quoted of ascribing 














sen- 

all - to the uneducated the pronunciation of night as nite: I have 

nter. never heard it pronounced in any other way. The spelling 

put of come as cum is an attempt to convey the vowel sound so 
yever often heard in Yorkshire and the neighbouring counties— 

And. the sound is between u and oo, but neither spelling gives it 

okat exactly: onee heard it can never be forgotten, and always 

king) it distresses.—I am, Sir, &c., JeEssiz S. Boyp. 
itary _ The Old Vicarage, Broadway, Worcs. 

y the QUOT HOMINES 

pable [To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

a Sir,—We wish to protest against Mr. John Sparrow's review 

rai of four volumes of poems—** Advance-Guard Actions "— in 

elias your issue of December 15th. Tn this review Laura Riding S) 

aoa Foet: 4 Lying Word is associated with three slight, unim- 

a portant and immature works. It is not merely a grave 

_ critical, but a grave factual, error to notice the publication 

of Miss Riding’s latest poems in this way. These poems 

"are what serious readers have come to expect from Miss 

_ Riding: the definitive utterance of poetic doctrine. That 

_ Mr. Sparrow should record this literary event with the words 
pson ‘“* Miss Riding and Mr. Barker give no indication of possessing 

gar any literary ability ” is a gross abuse of his privilege as a 

one! reviewer, and at the same time an insult to those readers 

ures who expect from The Spectator a sane account of what is 

happening in current literature. If he felt incapable .of 
al dealing with these poems, as is clear, he should have 
ford announced, merely, that a new book of poems by Laura 
day Riding had appeared, instead of covering his critical inepti- 
pah tude by lumping the book with others which obviously do 

“ag not demand serious treatment. 

as We wish to protest against such procedure in the name 

ell of poetic values and of news values.—We are Sir, &c., 

1 its Mary Burronwoop, GEORGE ELLIDGE, ROBERT 

nud GRAVES, Emtys Roserts, J. Bronowsk1, 

lead JoHN ALDRIDGE, LucIE Brown, 

the Place House, Great Bardfield, Essex. 

illet [To talk of *“* abuse of privilege as a reviewer” is, with all 
respect, sheer nonsense. The first duty of a reviewer is to 

that say plainly what he honestly thinks. The fact that other 

ers) individuals; who are equally entitled to their opinions, may 

3 no happen to differ from him is totally irrelevant.—Ep. The 

ne.” Spectator. | 

still 

out THE MOUNT SINAI BIBLE 

on [To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

- Sirn,—In your issue of December 29th, p. 951, you state : 
“We find it difficult to understand the attitude of those 
who have accused the Government of extravagance in 

the deciding to spend £50,000—half the purchase price—in 

ail acquiring this priceless manuscript volume from the Soviet 
aia Government,” 

ling = I venture to point out that there are those who whilst 

ung Appreciating every whit the value and importance of the 

hai [0dex Sinaiticus, nevertheless question the wisdom of the 
him  0Vvernment spending such a large amount of money at this 





time in such a way. Surely there are more urgent causes 
to which such a grant could be allocated. I have before 
me an appeal for Cancer treatment and research. Radium 
is very expensive! There is also the problem of unem- 
ployment, still very acute; the large sum mentioned above 
would provide employment for many men in, say, building 
houses and clearing slums. Finally, with income tax still 
at 5s. in the £, which means that many small salaried workers 
pay 2s. 6d. in the £, the need of economy in Government 
expenditure with a view to reduction of taxation, is apparent. 
Surely, Sir, the criticism is not without justification and 
has a right to be heard. The purchase of this admittedly 
valuable manuscript is not urgent nor does it appear how 
it will make the Authorized Version of the Bible more useful 
and helpful to the ordinary reader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. BAKHURST. 
57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 


DEATHS ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrartor.] 
Smr,—May I suggest that your footnote to Mr. Dunford’s letter 
misses the point ? True, legal recv.iude is poor consolation to 
a cyclist after the injury, but it is prevention, not cure, that 
is needed. The knowledge that if he runs down a cyclist or 
pedestrian he will, ipso facto, be held guilty unless he can prove 
his innocence, will impel more careful methods of driving in 
many a motorist who at present is too apt to rely on the inter- 
pretation now placed on the law by many Coroners and 
Magistrates, i.e., that, in effect, the King’s Highway is the 
property of motorists and that others use it at their own risk. 
The reflector v. rearlight controversy is to my mind 
irrelevant.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Spoor. 
Downderry, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 
Sir,—About thirty years ago the late Earl Russell, who was 
himself a motorist, suggested that any motor-driver who 
killed a pedestrian should, ipso facto, stand committed to 
prison, if only for a very brief term. Any such proposal, at 
the present day, involving as it would the total abandonment 
of the theory of “ unavoidable accident,” could hardly be 
seriously considered ; but the general application of that 
theory by coroners’ juries to motor accidents has been fol- 
lowed by such terrible loss of life that efforts will probably 
be made before long to impose drastic restrictions upon all 
motor traffic, on the ground that under present conditions 
it shamefully and unnecessarily imperils the life of pedes- 
trians. Few people would, I think, deny that motor traffic 
perhaps because of its extraordinarily rapid movement—has 
not been kept under proper control: but it is to be hoped 
that no hasty legislation will be introduced which, in its 
remoter effects, would tend to hamper trade. I have been 
knocked down by a motor-car myself, so lest it should be 
thought that I am prejudiced, I append an extract from a 
letter, not written last month, as might be supposed, but 
nearly a hundred years ago, which conveys an obvious moral. 

Writing on December 9th, 1840, the writer says: -“ I 
confess that I did not calculate upon the dreadful loss of life 
and limb, which each successive week reports, and which has 
excited such a degree of alarm in the public mind as will not 
soon subside, and which (sic) already induces a regret that 


the old mode of locomotion should have been so _ pre- 
maturely abandoned * !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK. 


ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator. | 
Sir,—In order to elucidate the attitude of the Italian Fascist 
Government towards the League of Nations, I think it con- 
venient to report a passage of the Memorandum by which the 
Fascist Government replied to the project of European union 
forwarded by the French Government in 1930 : 

“. , . A real and permanent participation in the constitu- 
tional working of the Union should be guaranteed to all the States, 
which ought to join the European Federal Union. The establisi- 
ment of a Council in which. . only a few of the States 
are represented does not give this guarantee and, in the opinion 
of the Fascist Government, puts the minor States in an inferior 
position. A hierarchical classification of the States 


would arise which, following the views of the Fascist Government, 
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would cause a weakening in the principle of the absolute integrity 
of sovereign rights. . . . Therefore the Fascist Government is 
of the opinion that all the States, without any exception, should 
have a permanent representation in the Council.” 

After the decisions of the Grand Council of Fascism on the 
Italian policy towards the League of Nations, an ‘ inspired ” 
article of the Giornale d Italia said : 

‘** In order to realize the Reform of the League of Nations . . . 
it is necessary to arrive . . . at the formation of a spirit of 
discipline and therefore of hierarchy, such as exists in any State 
in the relations between the individuals and the classes . . 

And a second “ inspired ” article of the Corriere della Sera 
said : 

“. . « The essential conditions for establishing permanent 
peace in European Politics are . . . and the re-establishment 
of the Hierarchy of Powers . “sir 

Following these three passages, no doubt can exist about 
the Fascist policy in international relations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stanmore. Max SALVADORI. 


THE PATH TO ROME 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.) 
Sm,—I desire to protest with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable against your printing the expression Catholic (with 
a capital * C”’), in Mr. Joad’s article on Mr. Arnold Lunn’s 
Now I See, in your issue of December 22nd, 1938. 

Surely it is known to your readers that catholic means 
universal. A Roman Catholic is a Roman Catholic, not a 
Catholic, and I should be grateful if you would publish this 
correction. It is only the outrageous arrogance of the Roman 
Catholic Church that tries to get its members referred to as 
Catholics.—I am, Sir, &c., GERALD P. IK. HELLER. 

19 Pall Mall, Manchester, 2. 

[The Spectator itself employs the term Roman Catholic, 
but contributors who prefer to use the simple word Catholic 
have the full authority of the Oxford English Dictionary 
behind them.—Epb. The Spectator.| 


WHY WAR? 
[To the Editor of Tne SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I expect I ought to understand clearly how it is that 
unless we are very careful, or very lucky, we shall shortly be 
involved in war once more, but as I don’t, I wonder if you 
would be good enough to explain—in words of one syllable ? 

There can be few people in this country who want war, 
so failing aggression or unprovoked attack—neither of which 
at the present juncture would appear likely—why should we 
have one? Of whom and what are we afraid ?—I am, Sir, &c. 

J. A. PRINGLE, 

Broken Hill, Horeham Road, Sussew. 

[Briefly, though polysyllabically, the danger is that in 
the growing tension due to divisions on the Continent, and in 
particular to the excessive nationalism manifested in Germany 
a gun may go off somewhere and the consequences reach 
anywhere—as in 1914.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
Srr,—One who is fond of browsing among statistics often 
makes interesting discoveries. Let me give one which I came 
across in comparing the figures in Whitaker’s Almanack for 
1934 with those for 1933. I do not think I have noticed 
any reference to it before. It is a familiar argument with all 
trades unions, that wages must on no account come down, 
whatever else may suffer, because it does so much harm all 
round to decrease the spending powers of the workers. One 
has also noted more than once lately the phrase ‘* savage cuts ” 
in wages. I am sorry Whitaker does not give any figures as 
to wage rates. But, if my memory serves me, official figures 
show that wages have not diminished in rate more than 6 or 7 
per cent, in the last 10 years. 

But here is what the Almanack does show. The total income 
of ‘manual wage-earners”’ for 1929-30 was almost £291 
millions ; through Income Tax reduced to about £258 millions. 
In 1930-81 (the latest year given) the corresponding figures 
were £258} and £240} millions, 7.¢c., the working-classes paid 
less than 7 per cent. in Income Tax, while, of course, only the 
higher paid workers paid anything at all, Thus, the net 











income of the workers decreased by £17 millions, in the last 
year available. Considering the heavy unemployment one js 
glad to note the decrease was so small, But when we tum 
to the payments for Unemployment Insurance, we find that, 
for this same year, they have increased in all by £18} millions, 
I do not wish to express any opinion as to whether the 
unemployment rates are adequate or no. But, at any rate, 7 
even in hard times, this workers’ total income has increased; 7 
not decreased ; whilst the net income of the other classes, | 
so far as one can make out, decreased between 1930 and 1981, 
by about £57} millions. And, of course, the heaviest “ cut” 7 
of all, the decrease in War Bond interest, had not yet begun, 7 
We all deplore the amount of unemployment, and the honest 
unemployed, many of whom I know personally, have our 
warmest sympathy. But, all Labour declamation notwith. 
standing, the workers who have been in steady employment | 
since the War—they number many millions—have done right 
well, especially when we remember the big fall in the cost of 
living. Many of them have not required to spend nearly all| 
their wages, as the wonderful increase in savings amply 
shows. Many of them have a good margin, It is the New 
Poor who have none, and who have had to make the heaviest | 
sacrifices.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES B. JOHNSTON, a 
Edinburgh. ae 























STAGE CENSORSHIP 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sir,—My admiration of Mr. Ian Hay’s courage in publicly ~ 
stating that he is “all for retaining the present system of” 
censorship ” is only less than my admiration of his frankness 
in admitting his reason, viz., the “ simple” one ‘“ that the 
Censor, once he has passed your play, assumes all responsibility 
for it and you can go ahead with your production with an 
easy mind.” So. 

But those exceptions to ‘‘ most theatrical people,’ whom 
Mr. Hay a little naively fancies share his opinion—the ‘ few 
ultra-advanced dramatists ’’—having perhaps a further object 
in view than merely to entertain or to make money, may also 
possess a higher regard for their work than to rest content 
with a system against the possibly arbitrary decision of which 7 
they have no redress whatever. 

To suggest an imaginary analogy, what an outlook for the 
future of British art if the Selection Committee of the Royal 
Academy were to be accepted as the final authority of what 
is good and bad, right and wrong, by the “ few ultra-advanced” 
artists who have done most to enhance its reputation in 
modern times.—I am, Sir, &c., JouNn Morrison. 

Jordan’s End, The Common, Gerrards Cross. 
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POET LAUREATE AND WHITE STAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I am hoping to prepare a History of the White Star 
Line. May I ask all those who have memories, papers, letters, 
logs and photographs of the officers, crews, sailing-ships 
and steamers of this line, to be so kind as to write to me, 
and to let me know the nature of their material ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN MASEFIELD. 

Pinbury Park, Cirencester. 


THANKS FOR “THE SPECTATOR ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 

Sir,—I have had the pleasure of receiving regularly since my 
return to Madagascar the current copies of The Spectator. All 
my efforts at finding the kind donor have been fruitless so far. 
I should be grateful if you will insert in your valuable paper a 
note to the effect that I am most grateful to the donor and 
sender of The Spectator to me, and I wish to thank them very 
much, 

Thanking you in anticipation of a reply from this insertion. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. V. LAMBERT. 

La Mission Anglicane, Mahanoro, Madagascar, 





With regard to the recent interchange of letters in these 
columns between Canon Lyttelton and ‘ Realist” on the case 
for and against birth-control, a communication fully stating 
Canon Lyttelton’s views will appear in the next issue of the 
journal National Life, 
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Our Betters 


By PETER FLEMING 


Nerruer the anthology nor the omnibus can be sure today 
of receiving in critical circles a hearty welcome. Represen- 
tatives of either genre must impregnably establish their 
yaison d’étre before they can hope for sympathetic considera- 
tion ; and will be lucky if they get it even then. The supply 
of both is greater than the demand would seem to warrant, 
and the critics are rightly ruthless towards the weaklings of a 
sadly inbred strain. 

Who's Who is both anthology and omnibus, but shares the 
vulnerability of neither. It is an invaluable work of reference ; 
and even if it were not well compiled, I suspect that we should 
overlook its faults. For self-revelation is always disarming, 
and what is Who’s Who but an omnibus anthology of essays 
in self-revelation ? 

At first sight, these essays may seem to err on the side of 
reticence and formality. Deeper analysis reveals their non- 
committal and laconic quality as the true source of their 
attraction. I do not know—and I cannot be bothered to 
count—the number of individuals whose careers are here 
recorded in a staccato but unobtrusive catalogue. Suppose it 
is 25,000. And suppose further (you who criticize the close- 
packed and objective style of this work) that each individual 
had been given the rope he thought he deserved : had been 
encouraged to clothe the bare official bones of achievement 
with the highly perishable flesh of amateur autobiography 
.». Phew! Give me “onc s. two d.” in preference to a 
homily on the younger generation, and ** Educ. Eton College ” 
rather than the quondam pupil’s views on the Public School 
System. 

Even as it is, self-consciousness occasionally breaks through 
the austere, take-it-or-leave-it conventions of the compilation. 
It strikes a jarring, but on the whole a pleasantly incongruous 
note ; it is as if we had met a policeman wearing a button-hole. 


Its manifestations are to be found for the most part under 
the heading Recreations, and are on the whole most plentiful 
and most blatant among the smaller fry of the literary world. 
There is, for example, the gentleman who, styling himself 
“author, publicist and agnostic,” lists as his recreations the 
following pursuits: ‘‘ swimming, long-distance running, 
sculling, cycling, &¢., music, sketching, photography, topo- 
graphy, eschewing clubs, cliques and coteries, dreaming 
about the Lewis, ruminating to little purpose, and wool- 
gathering.” But his is an extreme case of what in the cir- 
cumstances amounts almost to exhibitionism. As a rule self- 
consciousness is more restrained in its expression. A priggish, 
a self-righteous touch is not uncommon, as with the people 
whose recreations are ‘‘ His professional work, and golf,’ or 
“Friendship, and international correspondence, mostly on 
posteards,” or “ organizing philanthropic and social work.” 

So fascinating indeed are the entries under this heading 
that the reader is in danger of neglecting the life’s work for 
the life’s play. There is the sad and extraordinary case of 
the man whose recreations are ‘“ Nil.” There is the scarcely 
less extraordinary case of him who is content to define them 
as “ Ordinary.” There is the stimulating contrast between 
one of our greatest scholars (‘* piquet, patience”) and the 
gentieman on the next page for whom it must be “ tiger- 





Who's Who, 1934, (A. and C. Black. 60s.) 


shooting *? or nothing at all. ‘* Recreations: Europe past 
and present” surely indicates a streak of morbidity, but 
there is a disarmingly wistful note about the entry ‘“‘ One of 
the first automobilists in Switzerland and formerly a great 
horseman.” A considerably less limited outlet for his energies 
is found by the man whose spare time is devoted to “ running, 
rowing, chess, tennis, history, philosophy, economics, political 
science, comparative law, and modern languages (French, 
German, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, Spanish, Portu- 
guese).”” No less a person than Mahatma Gandhi appears in 
a new and surprising light when we note his enthusiasm for 
“cricket, tennis, football, badminton, billiards, bridge, 
swimming.” 

In the last analysis, it is by the way in which people employ 
their spare time that we are coming more and more to judge 
them. The reader, as opposed to the ad hoc consultant of 
this work, inevitably and—TI think—justifiably tends to skip 
the record of more solid achievements, more durable and im- 
portant facts, in his search for clues to individuality. In this 
cross-section of a fraction of the human race which is far from 
being in either sense vulgar, it is not the orders and the ap- 
pointments, the journeys and the decorations, to which our 
eye instinctively flies; it is the Recreations. 

We may note with interest that a man exists whose address 
is really Goonoo Goonoo ; we may admire the frankness of 
the lady who “then took up prose-writing as a side-line, 
finding Art not sufficiently paying’; we may yearn for 
further insight into the talents of a gentleman whose publica- 
tions include ‘‘ Self-Help for the Violinist: The Boys’ Book of 
Swimming: The Girls’ Book of Swimming: Ice and Roller 
Skating : Holding the Senior Boys: Tales of Pendlecliffe 
School: The Channel Tunnel Mystery: and Seeing Europe 
Cheaply.” But these are only lucky finds; the Recreations 
are our standby, and they rarely fail us. 

The more entries we read under this heading, the more 
fascinating fields of speculation open before us. Who would 
have thought, for instance, that so many people who are Who 
still confess to a passion for bicycling ? It is interesting, too, 
to find that Travel is still regarded as a Recreation. But far 
more intriguing, and far more significant, are the recreations 
which nobody will recognize as recreations. Walking and 
talking appear frequently ; but who says anything of eating, 
drinking or sleeping ? Not a soul, so far as I have been able 
to discover. There are no renegades; in the ranks of our 
betters not one single traitor pleads guilty to sharing a 
pleasure with the beasts. It is most reassuring. 

Nevertheless, this consistently high-falutin’ attitude ends 
by breeding suspicion in the reader's mind. He scents 
hypocrisy. Photography and music, philately and moun- 
taineering—these things are all very well in their way. But 
do they really mean as much to their professed amateurs as 
having breakfast in bed? The reader would not like to say 
for certain... 

But let no one think that I wish to cast a slur on the integ- 
rity of the editors of this splendid and enthralling compilation. 
Their integrity is above suspicion. As proof of this, I would 
merely point out that throughout the whole book no one has 
been allowed to list among his recreations ‘* Reading Who's 
Who”; though they very well might have. 
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Tur international exhibitions which have taken place annually 
at Burlington House for the last six years have called into 
existence a new class of art literature. There have in 
the past been books written as popular guides to given exhibi- 
tions of paintings, but in general these have taken the form 
of ‘* Half-hours in the National Gallery” or ‘“‘ Round the 
Louvre in Eighty Days,” in which the author’s object has 
been to put the maximum amount of information about 
painting of all kinds at the disposal of the reader in the mini- 
mum time. The intent of the new literature is more partisan. 
Each year it has been thought necessary to prove to the public 
that, though by comparison with previous exhibitions it might 
appear that the current one was of less interest, this was an 
illusion, and that there were undiscovered beauties in the 
school singled out for celebration that year which merited the 
deepest study and the highest praise. 

The object, in fact, of these ad hoc publications has been to 
enable visitors to each exhibition to derive from it the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure. But, since there are different 
kinds of visitors and different kinds of paintings, the means 
by which this aim may be attained are various ; and as they 
are all used in different degrees by those who have written this 
year on English painting it will be as well to consider them 
separately as a preliminary to the particular study of these 
authors. 

There seem to be three principal methods by which a critic 
can increase the pleasure which a visitor can derive from an 
exhibition such as that of British Art just opening at Burling- 
ton House. The first is the direct conveyance of enthusiasm ; 
tie second is the historical method, and the third is aesthetic 
analysis. 

The first of these methods is like Charity, to the extent that 
without it the other two are nothing worth. Unless we feel 
that the author has really looked at the paintings of which he 
writes, and that he has really enjoyed them, it is impossible 
for us to attach much importance to the most ingenious of 
influence-tracing or the most subtle of pattern-elucidation. 
If he has discovered new facts about certain artists we may 
feel that his work will be of use to others who will bring it to 
life, but unless we feel that he was in sympathy with his sub- 
ject we cannot help mistrusting any general interpretation 
which he may put on these facts. ‘The means which a writer 
uses to convey his own enthusiasm are of a subtlety so great 
that if we could explain them we should be a long way towards 
explaining the fundamental qualities of language and literature, 

The second, or historical, method is one which nearly all 
writers on painting use since it gives them a general plan for 
their work. But to use it aright a strict adherence to 
chronology is not enough. The writer must have a sense of 
the internal development of painting ; he must have a keen 
eye for influences, and among influences he must be able to 
distinguish the fundamental from the superficial. In 
addition he must be capable of writing concise biographies 
of the artists with whom he is dealing and he must show 
judgement in selecting only the relevant facts for mention. 
Finally he must have the gift of summing up the particular 
achievement of each artist so that the reader may know what 
qualities he is likely to find in the works of that artist. 

This gift is also an essential for a writer pursuing the third 
method of persuasion. He may prefer to neglect chronology 
and write his history backwards or by jumping up and down 
the years, but he must in any case be able to put his finger on 
the essential quality of each artist whom he discusses, or his 
aesthetic analyses will be of little utility. Further, this 
method, which is the most difficult of all, requires clarity of 
thought and the greatest simplicity of language consonant 
with intelligibility. It is notoriously easy to boom on in 





A Short History of English Painting. 
(Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
A Short History of English Sculpture. 


By Eric Underwood. 


By Eric Underwood. 


(Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
An Introduction to English Painting. By John Rothenstein. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


A Short History of Painting in England. By Miles F. do 
Montmorency.- (Dent. 6s.) 
English Watercolours. By Laurence Binyon. 


(Black. 7s. 6d.) 





English Art 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 
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high-sounding abstractions without risking the earthy contag In I 
of definitions. 31.6( 
To these desideranda in the author there are to be addej ~e 
certain material conditions which the book itself must satisfy, It a 
It must have as many illustrations as possible ; these mus Com 
be printed in clear half-tone and not in any of those seductive ee 
techniques which cajole the eye, but confuse the mind ; th ms 
works chosen for reproduction must be typical of the artist; for | 
who produced them ; they should if possible be chosen fron . 8° 
among those not already familiar to every reader, and th bn 






plates should be supplied with accurate indications of th 
whereabouts of the objects illustrated, for the convenien 
of those who wish to pursue further research. : 
Mr. Underwood, in writing of English painting in om 
volume and of English sculpture in another, uses the historical 
method in the sense that he begins at the beginning and gog 
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to somewhere near the end. But he neglects all the other uy 
methods of appeal. ‘There is no evidence in either book that] the ; 
he has ever looked at any of the works of which he write)” ghee 
with either care or pleasure. His biographies of living)™ of § 
painters are models of anecdotal ineptitude and in his attempt] pag 
at aesthetics in speaking of sculpture he sinks as low as the of tl 
old suggestion that certain modern artists aim at expressing” pere 
the beauty of ugliness. the 
Mr. Rothenstein has clearly looked at many Englis\i a se 
paintings with pleasure. Indeed he has found enjoyment in 
out-of-the-way corners where others have been led only b 
curiosity. ‘Thus he may claim, in a sense, to have discove 
the historical painters of the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, and he puts up a sound! 
and restrained defence of this despised kind of painting. In 
general his biographies are concise, though the reader gets a) 
little weary of the inevitable beginning of the type: ‘ X was 
born at Y, the son of a _ poor furze-wattler.” Bu” .. 
Mr. Rothenstein presents a clear picture of the development Stal 
of English painting, rarely diving far below the surface, ant dies 
on these occasions getting entangled a little, as in his analysis song 
of the vision of Constable, a confusion of abstractions andy *PP 
ambiguities. The illustrations are not very clear nor yer)” - 
happily placed on the page. - 
In his preface to Mr. de Montmorency’s book, Professot{ ie 
Gleadowe claims that it will appeal to painters. In this he} pn 
is perhaps optimistic, for the book does not contain very Qo) 
much which a painter could not deduce by looking at the ‘pee 
paintings discussed. On the other hand, it will certainly ™ 4, | 
appeal to those of the general public who do not paint them ¢j,, 
selves by the hints in it which are essentially those of 4 a aa 
painter. In front particularly of nineteenth-century painting = sta: 
Mr. de Montmorency has recorded his enjoyment and under ~ hav 
standing with great directness and simplicity. In addition, > an 
the illustrations are well chosen, the inclusion of Nicholas mit 
Bacon’s little-known “* Cookmaid ” being particularly happy fil “ 5 Ke 
There is one unfortunate error on page 162 when Velasquez ths 
portrait of Innocent X in the Doria palace is referred to a 
that of Innocent IV in the Vatican. i - 


Mr. Laurence Binyon has one incalculable advantage over dir 
the writers so far considered. Whereas they cover the whok 
range of English painting, he is only concerned with the 
limited field of watercolours. Therefore, whereas they cat — 
work only on a scale of two miles to the inch, he has the— < En 
freedom which comes of being allowed two inches to the — th 
mile. But he has used his advantage to the full and ha 
displayed every possible wile to lure the reader into an  jpt 
admiration for the English school of watercolours. He ha 
combines much new historical material with an unparalleled in 
skill in characterizing exactly and simply the achievement 
of each artist and his place in the school. But above all — 
he has succeeded in conveying to the reader his ow . KI 
enthusiasm in a style so enchanting that his description ~ Ca 
sometimes offer in beauty almost a verbal equivalent of the 
paintings of which he writes. On the other hand his enthu: 4B 
siasm is checked at exactly the right point, and he neve — 
spoils his case by claiming too much for the paintings whicb 
he defends. 
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The Suez Concession 
The Suez Canal: Its Past, Present and Future. By Sir Arnold 
Wilson. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


In 1982 the Suez Canal Company paid out in dividends 
31.60 per cent. The figure may surprise people who have 
not considered the advantages of international monopoly. 


contac 


, added It also must have surprised the directors of the Suez Canal 
sately Company, who expected a larger sum. After all, in the 
: —_ crisis year of 1931, when England and Central Europe were 
—— in chaos, they had divided 37.90 per cent.: though admittedly 
“i be: for most of 1931 they had charged dues in excess of the 
ore 6 gold francs per ton which has been their modest tribute 
_— ever since. Not that they reduced from 6.65 to 6 gold franes 
“se without a grumble. Nor that the concession was of any 
hei value to the British shippers who insisted upon one. In 1931 


with the pound off gold, 6 francs became far more onerous 
than 6.65 were before. Thus in 1932, coal (the greatest 


in owl) sufferer under the Canal toll system) had to pay one-sixth 














storical) of its value to reach the Red Sea: previously it had paid 
id goal only one-seventh for those hundred golden miles. 

> other The Bishop of Ripon, in a recent address, composed for 
k that the ear of the Duke of Atholl, spoke of a “ staggering balance- 


Writes 
living 
tempty 
as the 
ressing 


sheet.” He should have held his breath till the publication 
© of Sir Arnold Wilson’s book, if possible until he reached 
page 123. Here are reproduced the receipts and payments 
of the Suez Canal for the years 1928-32, and it will be remem- 
bered that these years covered the worst depression that 
the world has seen. Why not reproduce the payments side 


inglishi a second time ? 
ent & = Administration “e ee 177,207 thousand frances 
Transit mt ee 351,325 i ” 
Maintenance.. as 372,085 aa Pe 
Estates, water, &c. 167,274 “a RS 
Bonds : interest, &c. 415,720 ‘ss *9 
Shares: dividend, &c. 129,520 fe = 
Reserves (statutory, special 
depreciation, &c.) Ap 431,000 ” 
Surplus profit 3,285,592 ee 9 
Carried forward 4,531 a a 


pment = Sinbad must have known Suez. Had he thought of cutting 

e, and » a canal across it, Roe Whale and Diamond Valley would 

ralysitam long since have been forgotten in the memory of the superb 

s ania appropriation made to himself at Suez. In depression 

- vervane the Diamond market collapses, but another international 
monopoly still gives 30 per cent. 

| There must therefore be something remarkable about 







“a the Suez Canal concession, and Sir Arnold has rightly gone 
his hag deep into its history. ‘The question of the Suez Canal 
| Ye concession,” as Sir Edward Grey said, “ is very complicated 
a and requires to be elucidated.’ Grey was rarely moved 


> to words of more than two syllables in the House ; so it is 


them clear that he meant that elucidation was beyond him. Sir 
of * Arnold Wilson has done it so thoroughly that one can under- 
a | stand the bewilderment of Grey. But if the book is to 
inder: 


have practical and immediate value, history, legal status, 

~ and financial accounts of the Canal should be cut to a 
rola minimum, and the whole published as a pamphlet. Mr. 
Keynes and the Socialist League have revived the art, and 
ths Suez Canal is ripe for treatment by it. 

The Canal is a parasite on commerce because the majority 
_ of its shareholders, and an overwhelming majority of its 
» ove directors, are not interested in the shipping that pays to 
_ pass it. Britain, who in 19382 owned 55 per cent. of this 
shipping, owned also 46 per cent. of the shares, through 
| Disraeli’s initiative. Only a third of the directors are 
~ English, but that is neither here nor there, for directors of 


iret * 
lition, 








o the” the Suez Canal in any case are paid in proportion to the 
d ha profits. Thus in spite of the opposition of British to French 
0 al 


interests one of their number can say that since 1884 “ there 
| He has been nothing to disturb the harmony that has existed 
Helel in that international board-room.” 


‘ment France in the first place got her majority of directors 
re al and of shares because De Lesseps, Napoleon III and the 

Owl Khedive alone were far-sighted enough to plan and cut the 
>tion: _ Canal. England, and not least Disraeli, thought the venture 
ee ~ dangerous and unprofitable, and fought it to the end. When 


' De Lesseps had won Disraeli quickly saw his error; but he 
was not in power when early failures embarrassed De Lesseps 
SO greatly that he was willing to sell out to the British 






ne vel — 
which” 


Government. Gladstone refused to buy, and all that Disraeli 
could pick up afterwards was the Khedive’s holding. He 
bought it for political and commercial purposes, but he 
never advanced either. Military control of the Canal in 
wartime passed to Great Britain after the Egyptian occupa- 
tion. As for commerce, Stokes planned to divide the British 
holding into shares dispersed enough to control the direc- 
torate, and through them the Canal dues. Neither Disraeli 
nor his successors have done so, or taken any other measure 
to reduce dues. Even action through the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, whose mandatory the Company is, has been left till 
it is too late to be practicable. 

Sir Arnold Wilson prefers Stokes’ plan. One objection 
to it appears: if Britain divides her 46 per cent. holding 
into blocks of 250 to raise British voting power to a maximum, 
the other holders, who are individuals not Governments, 
might conceivably do the same. But the odds are on their 
continued avarice. Of course, shipping could boycott 
the Canal. Even now 75 per cent. of the shipping from 
Europe to Australia prefers an extra 1,000 miles round 
the Cape, and molasses tankers from Java and the Philippines 
and oil tankers from the Persian Gulf take the same route. 
Finally, with the Tramp Committee resolution in mind, 
it is possible to suggest a fourth cure. Why should the 
Government not equitably subsidize shipping by paying 
Canal dues like Fascist Italy ? Great Britain as shareholder 
draws over 30 per cent. of the profits. It would be common 
justice to refund the sum. G. L. STEER. 


Nazi Pros and Cons 


An Eyewitness in Germany. By Fredrik Béék. (Dickson. 6s.) | 
Nazi Germany means War. By Leland Stowe. (Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
H{erE are two newspaper correspondents, hot-foot—more or 
less —from Germany, bringing back accounts which are not easy 
to reconcile with each other. Mr. B6dk, a Swedish correspondent, 
has a vivid sense of Germany’s grievances, and this leads him 
to minimize, if not entirely overlook, several disturbing 
features of the Nazi Revolution. Mr. Stowe, who is the 
regular Paris correspondent of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
during his short stay in Germany became so much impressed 
by the military and militant side of the Nazi movement that 
he hardly thinks it worth while, except very briefly in his final 
chapter, to analyse German motives or the psychological 
reactions which have brought Germany to her present 
condition of mind. 

Mr. Béok’s chief, and almost only, count against the Nazis 
is their treatment of the Jews. For practically everything else 
he can find an excuse, if not a triumphant justification. As 
an antidote against indiscriminate abuse some of his remarks 
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are certainly of value; he puts the much-advertised “ holo- 
caust ’’ of German books, for example, into, more or less, its 
right perspective; he also has a stimulating comparison 
between Herr Hitler’s leading ideas and those of Thomas 
Carlyle. But when he comes to practical details he altogether 
exaggerates his case, which is briefly that the Versailles Treaty 
imposed a monstrous slavery on Germany, and that the 
League of Nations has been “ nothing more or higher than the 
tool of the victorious nations in the struggle to preserve their 
war gains, to canonize the Versailles Treaty with all its 
injustices.” This is an ill-balanced view, and it mars a pre- 
sentation of the Nazi case, which might otherwise be persuasive 
in inducing, in the hostile observer, a certain suspension of 
judgement. 


Cn Nazi foreign policy Mr. B6ék has the briefest of com- 
ments; to the question of whether Nazi Germany means 
peace or war he replies that we do not really know. Ulti- 
mately, however, he seems to think war inevitable without a 
fundamental revision of the peace-treaties. Against this 
Mr. Stowe quotes a * foreign diplomat ” in Berlin as remarking 
that “‘ the tragic thing about Germany today is that her demand 
for equal rights is morally justified, but to grant these moral 
rights to the Hitler régime means the creation of an exceed- 
ingly grave menace to European peace.” But if the rights are 
to be denied then, as Mr. Stowe occupies most of the rest of his 
little book in attempting to show, Herr Hitler's Germany will 
inevitably take them by foree. He has little difficulty in 
marshalling warlike quotations from Mein Kampf (which 
Mr. Boédék, incidentally, calls “that great book”); he is 
also able to show, by adding together the regular army, the 
Prussian police, the Nazi storm-troops, the ** Schutz-Staffel,” 
the now-Nazified Steel Helmets and the Labour Corps, that 
Germany has more than a million men in uniform. But when 
he suggests more than light armament for the greater part of 
these million and a quarter men, his arguments become less 
concrete, less founded on facts and figures, too much eked out 
with suggestions of what is no doubt known “ to the secret 
services of a few great powers.’ Apart from such gaps in his 
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IVSPIRATION IN INDUSTRY 


MANAGEMENT 
OF TO-MORROW 


By L. URWICK, OBE. 
“A lively and delightful book to read, ... well 
and truly made out of rich resources of experi- 
ence, knowledge, sound sense, and wide cul- 
ture.”—Prof. Hitton inthe Spectator 8/6 net 





ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTION 


By the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., 
Dean of Exeter 


“Has welded a great deal of accurate and con- 
structive thought into an extremely interesting 


; volume.”—7imes Literary Supplement 
“Delightfully clear."—Morning Post 7/6 net 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


By the Rev. Professor L. W. GRENSTED, D.D., 
Canon Theologian of Liverpool 


“A fresh and original treatment of the greatest of 


all subjects."—Prof. Raven in the Church of 


England Newspaper 

“A brave, original book ... full of the most pure 

and infectious faith.”.—Dr. MackintosH in the 

British Weekly 10/6 net 
Of all Booksellers 


NISBET: 22 BERNERS STREET, W. 1. 
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demonstration, however, Mr. Stowe has produced a though, 
provoking little book, particularly for those who look at th, 
militant tone given to all German official education and 
paganda, and are disinclined to discount it all by the obse,. 
vations about sorely-needed discipline and physical training 
which writers such as Mr. B66k would certainly make. Bot) 
Mr. Stowe and Mr. Béok, in fact, deserve to be read together. 
between them both some of the truth may, perhaps, 

found. ; 
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Three With a Measure 


By Edith Sitwell. 





Five Variations on a Theme. (Duckworth, 


3s. 6d.) 
Grecian Nocturne. By G. Laurence Groom. (Scholartis Press. 
These Growing Years. By Diana Carroll. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d)" 


Few things are easier than to write a fine line of poetry ; fer” 
things more difficult than to write a fine poem. Miss Sitwel! 
alone among the three poets under review has made thi 
first of these discoveries; unfortunately, only Miss Carrol” 
has made the second. 

No poet’s work has been more often underrated and mon 
often overrated than Miss Sitwell’s. Readers are so outrage 
or so delighted by the peculiarities of her imagery and of he 
method that they seem to lose their sense of proportion whe 
they judge her work. Some time ago she began to write in 
what was then an individual way, boldly describing. on 
sensation in the terms of another, using images that seemed 
far-fetched, sacrificing legical sequence in order to make a7 
pattern of fantastic words and pictures. She provoked i 
storm of ridicule. Time has shown that the ridiculers wer 
themselves ridiculous, and has raised up on Miss Sitwell 
side a band of equally violent partisans. There is no rule ti) 
prevent a poet from writing as many pages of embroidery a)” 
he pleases. ‘To Miss Sitwell real credit is due for having vin- 
dicated this right at a time when few acknowledged it ; but” 
at this time of day her readers, while admitting that no sucl” 
rule exists, must begin to wish that it did, and that it coull~ 
be enforced. 

Miss Sitwell weaves her patterns, not co-ordinated by logi 
or restrained by sense, interminably : image succeeds familia 
image and one fine line another, till, after a page or two of 
pleasure, one wonders whether this kind of thing will” 
ever stop: 





































‘* Where mountains, millers’ dusty bags, seem full 
Of Priam’s gold, and all the black sheep’s wool 
Of thunderstorms, and grass in forest floats 
As green as Tyrolean peasants’ petticoats, 


Dead Venus drove in her barouche, her shawl 
As mauve as mountain distance covering all, 
As she swept o’er the plain with her postillions 
That were black and haughty as Castillians.” 







Some of her fine lines, she notes, are from Dryden; her ow 
are just as good; but then she is not hampered, as Dryden was, 
by the demands of a consecutive argument or story. 


Mrs. Groom’s work is accompanied by recommendation — 
from high quarters. According to the Washington Post, he — 
poetry “ has been held to closely resemble that of Keats ”; 
according to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “* she calls wy 
visions of loveliness, and for the romanticist, this is a book t_ i 
cherish ” ; while George Moore, in a letter to the authores _ 
quoted in the preface, wrote: ‘* I do not know where I hav 
come upon a poem to compare with Lovesickness’’ and 
quoted her couplet 2 










“ Leaning hard on his crook the shepherd comes, old as the night 
and day, 
And as he comes I hear his voice singing, singing from a worll 
far away.” 


with the comment “ You are in the forefront of poetry witl 
that.” Halfa dozen introductory pages are taken up chiefly — 
with George Moore’s praises and encouragement of Mn — 
Groom’s efforts. It is a bold thing to disagree with Georg — 
Moore and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, but  sincerit 
compels it. Mrs. Groom writes with an easy confidence he 
songs of the Mediterranean: the landscape, the peasantry 
the relics of the antique world, each has for her an obviow _ 
poetic value, but it is difficult to feel that she is quite worthy 
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has joinedthe 
Staff of the 


News-Chronicle 


THs famous B.B.C. speaker writes regularly 
in the News Chronicle. His articles on 
foreign affairs and his despatches from abroad 
are a unique feature in modern journalism. 
His listeners know Mr. Bartlett not only as the 
greatest living authority on international 
relations, but as an expert who is able to 
explain clearly and concisely how the most 
complicated issues abroad affect this country. 


Exclusive publication in the News Chronicle 
makes this newspaper indispensable to those 
who desire clearly to understand the position 
in Europe and to be well-informed on all 
matters of world importance. Place a 
regular order with your newsagent for the 
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of her surroundings, or that her clearly intense sincerity can 
bring to life the tuneful clichés of which her verse consists : 
** She leaned from out her window and called me with a flower, 
A gay flower, a brave flower, as gold as fields in June, 
A heavy-headed sun-flower, she gave it with a smile 
As lovely as the morning, or a carol sung in tune.” 


That is a typical specimen of her lighter manner. But she 


can be serious : 
**T paused between the gates of death, 
And saw between them Nothingness ; 


And Life, upon my failing breath 
Showed a stark figure merciless ... 


” 


It will be gathered that there is little but the geographical 
setting of most of these poems to justify their general title 
* Grecian.” 
Finally, Miss Carroll is more diffident than her rivals ;\ she 
takes us at the outset into her confidence : 
* T had a random thought ; 
She sang within my mind, 
So patiently I sought, 
Some fitting words to find, 
That haply she might go 
In sheath of beauty clad, 


That often men might know 
And sceing her be glad.” 


But disillusion followed : 

* For words are cruel things, 

And on her shoulders bound 

A cloak instead of wings.”’ 
This seems a true account of Miss Carroll's experience. Her 
Look is evidence of genuine impulse, good taste, and a care 
for poetry ; but it also shows that her powers of expression 
fail her, so that her lyrics, cloaked (quite pleasantly) instead of 
winged, are never far from triviality. 
JOHN SParrow. 


A Somersetshire Novelist 


The Memorial Edition of the Works of Walter Raymond : 
Vol. I, Life of Walter Raymond, by Evelyn V. Clark, and 
Somerset and her Folk Movement. Vol. II, Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter and In The Smoke of War. Vol. III, 
Young Sam and Sabina and Tryphena in Love. Vol. IV, 
Two Men o’ Mendip. Vol. V, The Book of Simple 
Delights. (Dent. 5s. each.) 

Peruaps the surest bid a writer can make for immortality is 
to attach his work to some particular part of the countryside 
and make himself its chronicler. Writers who do this at all 
successfully fall into three classes. First come those whose 
record secures the affection of local readers : second, those who 
succeed in representing and interpreting their chosen ground 
so well as to give it an artistic significance and engage the 
attention of readers outside: and third, those whose genius 
enables them to interpret it in such a way as to impress the 
imagination of the world. Walter Raymond began in the 
first of these classes, and was graduating with honours into the 
second when the Great War made a break in his work from 
which it never recovered. It can safely be said that he would 
never have reached the third. 

The issue of this memorial edition is an act of piety such 
as my soul loves. Raymond's best work well merits presery- 
ing, and for this reason I could wish for a better introduction 
to it and to him than is provided in the first volume of the 
series. Mrs. Clark's Life may gratify the faithful, but it 
will hardly secure converts. She has the necessary enthusiasm 
and love of her subject, but she huddles her facts together 
anyhow, and her manner is adulatory and uncritical. Some 
of her paragraphs achieve a quite extraordinary banality : 

** Raymond was most attentive to his wife in this her last illness, 
wheeling her out in her chair, and attending to her wants. She 
often said to him: ‘ How good you are to me.’ He was always 
very thoughtful and considerate in illness.” 


And: 


** He viewed all aspects of human life with tolerance and sym- 
pathy, and made all experiences that he encountered a part of 
himself. ‘ The sorrow of the world is very sad,’ he wrote to a friend 
in 1912. ‘It seem inevitable that some must endure it.’ ” 

This sort of thing is of little use to us, nor does it help to be 
told in awe-stricken tones that he took pains with his writing 
and was averse from using three words where two would do, 





—_ 


Nevertheless, from these jumbled pages does somehow emer, 
a simple and-lovable figure, and one passage of Mrs. Clark j 
worth quoting in full: 







“ Because country folk embody and portray the simplicity whig 
he so greatly valued he turned to them not only as ‘ types’ but y 
comrades. Not merely in the search for copy for his books did }, 
tramp the highways and byways of the West, talking to the peopl 
spending long days with them, watching them at their work in fie 
or coppice, chatting with them in their homes by a ‘ girt ’ood vir’ 
over & mug of cider—it was from a genuine delight in their live 
their ways, and their speech. In the folk he found the embodimey 
of all that he held best in life, unspoilt simplicity and downrightneg 7 
which only such a subtly simple soul as his own could rightly inte.” 





































pret and appreciate. They in their turn loved one who could speak real 
to them in their old-world tongue, who was unhurried as themselya zi 
and valued all that spelt life to them, and because of the muty| ot 
understanding between the man of letters and the folk of the coup. adv 
tryside he was able to glean much which they hid from those who 7 
interest was solely academic. Perceiving that he understood then” 7 
and valued them not merely as types, but as friends, they opene| sel\ 
their hearts, loosed their tongues, and admitted him into their ming i 
and their lives.” . wo! 
een eg sen 
Raymond was born at Yeovil in 1852, in humble surround.’ pee 
ings. At the age of two, he lost his mother, and was sent ty , 
live with his grandmother at Marston Magna. He grew w/ hed 
in the country, running wild with the village children. His” har 
father married again, and the stepmother was good to the sal 
child. In 1875 he entered his father’s glove business in f 
Yeovil; but he did not take kindly to business, and befor” » and 
his fortieth year he had cut loose and embarked upon literatur) jt: 
as a career. His successes were modest, but they increased me! 
and by the time the War broke out he was doing well and hai fa¢ 
made a steady and respectable reputation. After the War, int 
he never seemed -to settle down, and his last years were spent — | 
in pathetic attempts to get a play put on in London, and in” I 
disbelieving the verdict of every London manager who wit kn¢ 
nessed any of its several productions in the provinces. H you 
died in 19381. pro 
Happily, when we come to his books, Raymond turns out) any 
to be a much better writer than one would suspect from Mrs r 
Clark's introduction. Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter, for” the 





instance, is a thoroughly sound and pleasant piece of work.) ~ 
The river of the story is neither still nor deep, but chatter! 
musically over the pebbles in the sunshine of its creators) 









mind, It is homely, shrewd, and faithful to country sights % 
and sounds. True, there are apostrophes irritating to the! the 
on 





modern reader : 








** As she walked she looked upon the ground, being busy with het | 
thoughts. A penny for them, Ruth, a penny. Would they adorned! 
this page, fresh and sweet as the early cowslip budding in th 
meadow :”’ 







and some of the agricultural similes are ponderously chosen: a és 

“The words fell on George’s heart like an April shower arounds) 
tuberous root, and Love started like something herbaceous which re §01 
grows quickly.” > att 
As a whole, however, the writing is simple and effective, th I 
dialogue lively, and the dialect true. Raymond’s charac 
terization is clear and vigorous. Upcott himself is excellently Or 
studied : his daughter is rather pink-and-white, but real flesh the 
and blood. Miller Biddlecombe, that too sudden convert, is’ 
the only failure. 





m use 


Two Men 0° Mendip, a story with a tragic conclusion, goes i eo 
further to prove that its author was always happiest in 
comedy. The silver lining is very much better than the cloud. 
Patty Winterhead, a farmer's daughter, secretly marries the ar¢ 
man whom of all others her father hates most—Giles Stander _ tio 
wick, the young “ groover”’ (miner). Giles had murdered 4 = sot 
friend of John Winterhead’s, out of revenge for the death of — Ol 
his father, whom, for the mere matter of a stolen sheep, that 
friend had caused to be hanged. John knew that Giles was 
guilty, but in fear of further revenge stifled his conscience and _ 
said nothing. When he sees Giles and his daughter together, 
he goes into the cave which is their retreat, and kills him, she 
Patty dies of a broken heart beside the corpse: and John PT 
gives himself up. 





Raymond's occasional pieces show observation, a kindly — 
temper, but no remarkable depth or grace of style. He re 
mained to the end something of an amateur in letters, but, 
from the countryman’s point of view at least, he had the root 









corner of English ground his memory will be kept green. 
L, A. G. Stronc. 
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HIS is not a very dignified word to use. It is 

admittedly one of those vulgar Americanisms which 
are rightfully an abomination to those who cherish a 
Jove of English pure and undefiled; but what is even 
more iftitating is that when we scornfully try to substi- 
tute a word having an exactly similar import in good 
English, we find ourselves defeated. And “ Ballyhoo” 
really does seem to be the only word to express the kind 
of devil’s dance which is going on with regard to 
advertising. 

The Advertising Agents, who now preen_ them- 
selves under the naive title of “ Practitioners,” tell the 
world with loud trumpetings that they are Heaven- 
sent benefactors of mankind, and that firms who respond 
to their advances are conferring a sort of sanctified boon 
upon their fellow-men. The newspapers clap their 
hands with loud “ Hear, hears,” tell their readers how 
wonderfully true it all is—and pocket the proceeds. 


And so it goes on, round and round, till the public 
' and the manufacturer do not know where they are. The 
intelligent public are tending to look at all advertise- 
ments with tongue in cheek; the scber-minded manu- 
facturer hesitates to appear to have been over-persuaded 
into joining the dance. 


But the old truism remains. If you have what you 
know to be a good thing, you must tell others about it if 
you wish them to buy it. This, we think, is a different 
proposition from the more modern one: that you can sell 
anything if you spend enough in advertising it. 


” Mn, The difficulty for the public is to sift the wheat from 
~ the tares and to judge whether a firm advertises a pro- 
atten duct because they believe it to be good or because they 
ators ate willing to risk large sums of money in advertising, 
sights iam simply in the hope of making a profit on a product which 
0 thee. they are well aware does not confer any particular benefit 
on the public and without which the public would be just 
‘thhel) 29 happy and healthy. 
Jornel Now we have something which we know to be good, 


in th and as we know that this paper is read exclusively by 
oxen: people of intelligence who are less likely than others to 
vund sf be hoodwinked by the general advertising ramp, we are 
which Z0lng to try to appeal to those who recognize an honest 
» attempt to tell them quite simply what we know from 





e, the | experience to be true, 

al - Not very long ago scientists discovered a new salt of 

a > Quinine—Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate—which combines 
lesh a) 8 fl aa . 

art. oll the advantages of Quinine and Salicylates without the 

ort, is 


| disadvantages which often accompany their use when 
/ used singly: the most familiar compounds of the 


ayo Salicylates are Aspirin and Sodium Salicylate. 

loud) == The new Salt eliminates the gastric troubles which 
s the are fairly common in the case of other Salicylic prepara- 
nder tions. Quinine Bisalicylo-salicylate is a terribly cumber- 
red’) some description, so we have coined the word 
th of ~~ QUINISAN for it. 

that ae ‘ : 

ape Quinisan has been tried out very extensively by many 
ean ©™nent medical men, not only here but in America and 
ther, “ermany, with results that justify us in saying that it 
him Shows a marked advance on existing remedies for, and 
John preventatives of Colds, Tonsilitis and Influenza. In 


Support of these claims we quote the evidence of eminent 
medical men :— 


“Quinisan exhibits a prompt and decisive effect 
in Influenza and Tonsilitis, alleviating the distress- 
‘oul ing symptoms and materially shortening their 

* course. The effect of Quinisan was so remark- 
able that attacks of Influenza which began on the 





ag 


BALLYHOO! 


first day with shivering and temperature up to 
104° F., and which were treated about midday, 
showed only a little over 98.6° F. on the follow- 
ing morning, and were entirely free from fever 
and all discomforts by the afternoon. A pleasing 
observation was that the reduction of fever was 
accomplished without perspiration. Particularly 
remarkable is the fact that the habitual weakness 
and despondency following upon In‘luenza is 
entirely absent after Quinisan treatment. To obtain 
the maximum benefit, it is essential that Quinisan 
should be taken immediately on the appearance of 
the first symptoms of Influenza, Cold, etc. These 
observations are based on 50 cases. Quinisan had 
no unpleasant by-effects, and when administered in 
the first 24 hours is an absolutely reliable remedy 
for cutting short the attacks.” 


“As typical of the success which I have achieved 
with Quinisan I will take only the attacks which 
my wife and I suffered from and which I was 
naturally well pleased to observe. 


“My wife sickened one evening with shivering 
and intense fatigue, pains in the limbs, headache and 
a temperature of 99.6° F. As there was an epidemic 
of Influenza in our neighbourhood, the diagnosis of 
Influenza was a natural one. The patient was given, 
in the course of one hour, four Quinisan Tablets, 
with the result that she slept well and awoke next 
day entirely free from discomfort, and remained 
perfectly well. I myself had a similar though 
rather more aggravated attack. I took three tablets 
twice a day (with an interval of two hours) for 
two days. By the total dose of twelve tablets my 
attack of Influenza was entirely cut off.” 


3ut the important thing to remember is that Quinisan 
should be taken the moment you feel those unmistakable 
symptoms which you know from experience herald a 
cold or an attack of Influenza. It will seldom cure a cold 
in full blast, though it certainly helps. In a great many 
cases it will, however, quite definitely stop a cold at the 
start. Not in every case; we make no claim to its infalli- 
bility, but we do claim from much experience that, if 
taken in time, it will, in the majority of cases, do its work 
swiftly and efficiently. 


Quinisan, by the way, is not in any way a secret 
or quack remedy. Its chemical formula or composition 
is known and understood by Doctors and Chemists, and 
it is because of this knowledge that it is becoming so 
enormously used and prescribed. Under this name it is 
sold by Chernists in bottles of 20 tablets for 1/9, or 89 
for 5/6. You will see that we are not extorting ridicu- 
lous prices. We prefer to place it in the hands of the 
public at prices within the reach of practically everybody. 


Quinisan, being a comparatively new product, is not 
yet stocked by all Chemists, but they can always obtain 
it for you immediately. Order a bottle now and keep it 
ready. We regret to have to tell you that that fatal little 
dry-nose tickle will obtrude itself on your reluctant notice 
one day soon. Or perhaps you are one of the lucky ones! 


Established in 1797, we have, we believe, a creditable 
reputation for our products, of which Howards’ Quinine, 
Aspirin, Bicarbonate of Soda, and Agotan are probably 
familiar to you. We believe that your verdict on 
Quinisan will be equally favourable. 


HOWARDS & SONS LTD. (Estd. 1797), ILFORD. 





iG. Secor 


Adit, 
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Fiction 


By HERBERT READ. 


Magnus Merriman. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Devoted Ladies. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
Bredon and Sons. By Neil Bell. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Farrevyu and Mr. Linklater are both humorists, and 
are out to amuse us in one way or another. But humour is 
apt to be merely polite and effete or merely bucolic and 
boring unless it is laced with some more bitter essence of the 
mind ; and of such essences there is a wide choice, ranging 
from verbal wit to social satire, from irony and sarcasm to 
cynicism and the sardonic. A comparison of these two books 
suggests that a better effect will be produced if the means 
are not too muddled, if the motive remains élear, and if in the 
end we are left with a definite direction for our sympathies. 
It is true that the comparison might be pursued on a less 
technical ground, for Miss Farrell is Irish and Mr. Linklater 
is Scottish, and every nation has its peculiar type of humour. 
But racial distinctions, in literature no less than in politics, 
are of doubtful validity, and though I have no reason to 
question the representative nature of Miss Farrell's humour, 
I find nothing particularly Caledonian about Mr. Link- 
later’s. Scottish humour, as Charles Lamb discovered (read 
Elia on “ Imperfect Sympathies *’) is a very elusive quality. 
But then Mr. Linklater himself is not particularly Caledonian ; 
he is a native of the Orkney Islands and in Scotland the 
Orcadians are as a race apart. Whether Orcadian humour 
is also, like Irish humour, a thing apart, I have never stopped 
to enquire. Mr. Linklater is the solitary representative of it, 
and one cannot generalize on the evidence of such a unique 
phenomenon. It is simpler to regard Mr. Linklater himself 
as unique. 

His book relates the life and adventures of a modern cynic 
——the word is not adequate or exact, as we shall presently see 
—and we are “admonished” in a prefatory note not to 
identify the hero of the book with the author. Nevertheless, 
Magnus Merriman is born in Orkney, and the major incidents 
of his life seem to bear a parallel if distant relationship to 
what we know of the author’s. Let it be admitted, however, 
that Merriman is one person, and Mr. Linklater (thank 
heaven, as he says) quite a different person. But it is 
necessary to insist on some degree of identity, because I 
believe the faults of Magnus Merriman, such as they are, are 
due to the author's imperfect objectivity. He shifts, that is 
to say, between a sympathetic if comic account of the life of 
a playboy of the northern world and a satire of contemporary 
life. Mr. Linklater has further complicated matters by 
making his hero a cynic. Merriman, farcically defeated as a 
politician, retreats to the high lonely places of his native 
island, and there muses in this strain : 

** Here is my home and here is where I shall live. We're virtually 
independent here and a man can live on the products of his own 
labour. When that is possible there’s no need to think of politics, 
and it will be a relief not to think of them, for the more I consider 
political theories the less I can believe in them: and the less I can 
wholly dismiss them. If I had lived in 1890 I would have been an 
Imperialist, and if I were living in London today, and were 
unemployed, I would call myself a Communist. But between 
those blissfully positive poles there’s a world of twilit muddle 
and quarter-truths, and I’m damned if I can find a label to suit me, 
or any other reasonable man. . . . I would like to believe whole- 
heartedly in something, but such belief is impossible in this disgust - 
ing ant- hill of a modern world, where nothing i is clean-cut, nothing 
simple and whole. I would believe in God—sometimes I nearly 
do—if it were not for the abominable suggestion that He made man 
in His own image 
This, of course, is a very common attitude in the modern 
world, and the basis of the predominating mood of cynicism 
in contemporary art and literature. In spite of its hollowness 
and nihilism, it has been responsible for some very impressive 
art and literature ; and cynicism, as an antidote to the pom- 
posity and pretentiousness of the self-satisfied and the com- 
placent, plays a necessary role in our moral economy. But 
Mr. Linklater is not a complete cynic; he is a satirist, and 
as such is one of the self-satisfied. ~ Scratch a satirist and 
you will always find a sentimentalist—or shall we say an 
idealist ?—of some kind ; but the cynie cannot cohabit with 
any kind of idealist. It might be possible to regard the main 
portion of this book, which deals with the Nationalist move- 
ment in Scotland, and with literary and political society in 
Edinburgh, as entirely cynical; but then we know that the 


author himself contested a by-election as a Nationalist oa 
didate in 1931, and the cynic, to give him his due, is not, 
active humbug. The satirist, on the other hand, can ty” 


-upon himself, and upon the objects of his secret sympathy, ss 


This confusion of genres is matched by a certain uney 
ness of technique. The first forty pages summarize the ear) 
life and adventures of the hero with an almost eighteen 
century naivety. From that point, to the declaration of 
election results on page 220, the book moves with that gustj 
heartily humorous rather than intellectually witty, whig 
made the fortune of Juan in America, At that point a py! 
satire might have found its just climax; but the story j 
Magnus Merriman pursues its way for more than anothe 
hundred pages, in the course of which the hero returns 
Orkney, to nature and to the arms of a milkmaid. In thi 
mock-idyllie setting he begins to write a satirical poem. 
takes his satirical spirit to London, but is summoned back t 
Orkney to marry in haste. 


comphite cynic ; : 3 we leave him aid his vet and as 
rations on his infant son. : 
Miss Farrell's book is on a smaller scale, but within its limit), 
it is perfect. Miss Farrell has two rare qualities—trare, at any 
rate, in combination—comie wit and poetic sensibility. na 
power of observation is acute to the point of cruelty ; buti 
is not directed towards a cynical despair, nor merely ti 
comic effect ; at the end we are made aware of a sense i 
values, a sympathy for all that is most vital and intelligen: 
in life. Her types are rather tenuous—a weary novelist, 
bright but brainless American girl, in the power of a cynicl 
and neurotic lesbian vamp. These three are introduced in 
a country-house setting in Ireland, and brainless Americal 
girl falls in love with brainless Irish sportsman, much to th!” 
alarm of her vampire friend. The vamp means to stop t 
nonsense, but a simple Irish girl (a triumph of Miss Farrell 
creative cruelty) intervenes, and in tragic self-sacrifice save 
the situation for love and happiness. It sounds the usul 
sort of thing, but Miss Farrell’s method makes all the differ 
ence. She is informed by the pure spirit of comedy ; hej 
human beings are somewhat more exotic than anythi 
in the world of nature she so sensitively places in contrast to 
them. But that is as it should be to the “ calm curious ey) 
of Comedy.” Ido not say she completely represents the Mer 
dithian definition ; reason, it will be remembered, presided — 
rather grimly and unexpectedly in that famous Essay. Re” 
placing reason by poetic sensibility, Miss Farrell achieves i) 
more contemporary sense of comedy—or is it a more feminine” 
sense ? In any case, the result is delightful. i 
Bredon and Sons leaves me rather defeated. Even in ~ 
externals I recognize a type of novel which is far from sym -_ 
pathetic. Eight and sixpence is the price, and there are 624 _ 
thick pages, done up in a chocolate-box jacket. Mr. Priestl 
has familiarized us with the type, and I am sure there is a 
great and hungry public waiting for such a feast. Any — 
niggling remarks of mine will not affect the fortune of th 
book, and I do not wish that they should, for Mr. Bell is 4) 
sincere writer, and is possessed of a devastating fluency and) 
competence. But in reading through his long saga of a 
family of Kast Anglian shipbuilders, how one longs for some) 
fire to give it concentration, some means of economizinggy , 
the long, loose, interminable pages of unnecessary conver 
sation! There is, I know, a class of fiction readers whosell 
preliminary judgement of a book is determined by flipping 
over the pages in a circulation library, and the lighter the 
resulting grey blur, the better the book promises to. please 
them. So publishers urge their novelists to put in “ plenty 
of conversation,” and it would be almost impossible to get a 
novel published that eschewed conversation altogether (such 
do exist). I do not accuse Mr. Bell of. writing deliberately) 
for this convention ; but it seems to me he could have pro 
duced a better result with a quarter of the words he uses. 
The effect of his prolixity is not improved by a prevailing 
tone of facetiousness, which is adopted by all the characters! 
in the book and which must presumably have been an these 
ditary trait of the Bredons, 
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{J elifion 
for REPRIEVE of 
Mary, aged 3. 


Innocent. Yet condemned There, too, Mary would 
unless the Reprieve goes Jearn. Time would not pass _, 
through. Unless this Peti- heavily. Lessons, books, 
tion is successful. toys, the company of happy 
Marylives with fourbrothers children. Mary would learn 
and sisters and her parents ‘© laugh. Happiness is a 
in two rooms. In such cir wonderful healer. 

cumstances a tiny tubercular All 
cripple cannot be expected Higeiies, eave your-ske 


to live. nature. There are beds at 
At the Lord Mayor Treloar Alton for 360 children from 


ws Cripples’ Hospital, Mary all parts of the Country. 
would have her chance — 


there she would have all the Give what you can — the 
skilled treatment and care price of a lunch — the cost 
that medical science and of a visit to the Cinema — 
humansympathy candevise. but give now. 
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Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital & College, 


ALTON & HAYLING ISLAND. 
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------- POST THIS FORM TO-DAY -—---- 
To:—- The Treasurer, 25 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. 


Ww 
Please devote the enclosed £0 econ to bring health and 
happiness to crippled children. 
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You Who Love Children! 


| PLEASE HELP 
vn’ | The Shaftesbury Homes & 


nie | “Arethusa” Training Ship 


ef 


please 


FATIGUE 


N TAL STRAIN 


Our greatest doctors 
and scientists are emphasizing 
the importance of the right food, par- 
ticularly in cases where an extra amount of physical 

To maintain 1,100 poor Boys and Girls in the and mental effort is demanded. 
ociety’s various homes and new’ “ Arethusa ”’ ¢ 
Training Ship. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE 
EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 













It is now that help is needed to meet the heavy and keeps the system in perfect harmony. 
daily expenditure. In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Current Literature 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
By Herbert Maryon 


Mr. Maryon prefaces his Modern Sculpture: Its Methods 
and Ideals (Pitman, 80s.) with the statement that no serious 
critical book exists about sculpture. If this was true before 
Mr. Maryon wrote his book, it is still true. In no sense can he 
be said to have advanced the study of anything, since his book 
consists only of the trite and commonplace sayings that have 
been current about sculpture for the last fifty years. Nor are 
these familiarities served up with any new piquancy. They 
are dished up neat as if they were novelties requiring no dis- 
guise. The few parts of the book which are not composed of 
ideas already wholly familiar are vitiated by the most wide- 
spread use of undefined abstractions. The pages are thick 
with words like Unity, Power, Rhythm awaiting, like buried 
monuments, discovery at the hand of the definer. The few 
good works which have found their way into the 356 plates 
look lost and unhappy. 


PERIODICALS 


In the ‘Pursuit of Peace,” an article contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Arthur Henderson attacks the theory 
of Inevitable War. He finds, while others revile the 
Covenant for its connexion with the Peace ‘Treaties, 
solace in the inference that the authors of the League were 
therefore hard-headed men, and it a practical institution. 
He admits that plenty of room is left for modification, but 
argues against the formation of regional Leagues. ‘“* Peaceful 
revision is psychologically impossible ” in the present ‘* atmo- 
sphere of fear,’ but Article 19 provides a basis for it. Mr. 
Britten Austin announces the Nazi revolution, and thinks the 
Jewish boycott extremely spiteful: Hitler's disarmament 
coup has been a diplomatic victory of the first class. How- 
ever, the Freemasons and Second Internationalists who 
run France are in an ** ugly mood,” and the issue is not yet 
clear. The Hon. Q. Hogg castigates Conservative local 
branches—clever diversion from the ramp against the Central 
Oftice—prophesies National Government till the next election, 
when the younger Conservatives will have a chance, pre- 
sumably if they can pay the necessary thousands to stand. 
Labour will not sueeeed because it resists Protection, now 
well entrenched. <A _ brilliant article on Ireland from Mr. 
Dennis Gwynn assesses De Valera’s chances and finds that 
he will stick for years as well. Irishmen in general are only 
too eager to develop markets outside England, and the 
poorer farmers and the workers are satisfied with Government 
expenditure. The crisis will come when the large farmers’ 
losses touch the rest, and when expenditure has come to an end. 

In the Contemporary, ** Crossing the Floor,’”’ an article by 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, gives convincing reasons why Liberals 
should have resigned after the Ottawa Conference, but his 
explanation why they did not halts a little. In the main 
they did not want to hamper the Government over Disarma- 
ment—so one assumes that the Liberals have abandoned 
all hope of Disarmament now. A hint nearer the truth 
appears in Sir Archibald’s last paragraph—* Coalitions are 
bound to become increasingly Conservative.” In ‘The 
Breakdown of Democracy’? Professor Barker denies his 
title. Democracy is not a method of government by counting 
heads, but by laying them together. ‘ Its particular problem” 
at the moment “ is party,” which challenges the independence 
of Parliament and loses its basis of ‘political principle ’’ by 
becoming the ‘instrument of social change!” Liberals 
must master this materialism by fighting for economic 
liberty, now that civil and religious liberty are won, Elizabeth 
Wiskemann describes in detail the religious conflict in Ger- 
many. Mr. Ronald Davidson censures the new Unemploy- 
ment Bill because it confuses two principles—compensation 
at fixed rates subject to a test of genuine unemployment, 
and the relief of poverty as such. The duplication of local 
and Central authorities is also criticized. ‘* Native Labour 
on the Transvaal Mines,” an essay on modern economic 
servitude, is handled by the sarcastic expert, Mr. Leonard 
Barnes. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. E, M. Gull believes that Manchuria 
will never of itself make Japan ‘‘ an industrial Colossus.” 
He does not think Japan wants the Chinese Eastern Railway 
or Vladivostok enough to provoke a war. Her finances 
are an obstacle. But if China allies herself with Japan, 
and that is not improbable, anything may happen, Mr. 
Robert Machray is sceptical of Herr Hitler's sudden conversion 
to pacifism. The “ Lost Atlantis,” from Plato to Modern 
Times, is gallantly defended by Mr. Richard Clavering— 
and a welcome alternative to Loch Ness it is. In Detour 
in Tonkin Stella Benson is seen at her lightest and best. 

Blackwood’s is blessed this month with a description of the 
Yokohama earthquake that is better than Piiny. Lady 
Milner in the National Review has not missed in the German 
secession an opportunity to write powerfully and bitterly 
of Pacifism. As long as peaceloyers are planless and spineless 
they will be easy game for her. 


————— 
—=—=—=—= 


Finance 
New Year Prospects 


Tue hopefulness in business circles which characterizg 
the closing of the year 1933 has been maintained dur; 

the opening days of the New Year. It could scarce) 
be otherwise for. it seems reasonable to assume thy 
the influences responsible for the improvement duri 

the latter half of 1933 should increase rather tha 
diminish in force during the present year. Of coury 
there must always be borne in mind the chance ¢ 
unfavourable developments in the world of politic 
both local and international, while the abnormal situatiq,” 
in America has specially to be remembered. In con) 


sidering the outlook for a new year, however, it is nol® 
possible to foresee unexpected political or financid 7 
happenings and one can only study the financial poss.7 
bilities as one does the weather charts, making lJ 
allowance and reservations for abnormal disturbance! 


Tue NATIONAL FINANCES. 

While many influences contributed to the improvement! 
established last year in commercial and financial con.% 
ditions the two most important were the recovery in th® 
National Finances and the occurrence of easy monetary 
conditions. The former gave confidence to the gener) 
community, while the latter aided the advance in price} 
of public securities, so that, as I showed in my artick# 
last week, many hundreds of millions of pounds wer 
added to the market value of stocks, thereby increasin 
the “‘ reserve ’”’ resources of the investor. And now, a 
a result of sound budgetting a year ago, the year open 
with a very fair prospect of a substantial Surplus for th 
next Budget. Whether this Surplus will involve ; 
reduction in the Income Tax remains to be seen, bu 
hopes of such reduction are rising and are playing their 
part in the firmness of Government securities. 

I think, however, that Mr. Neville Chamberlain deserve! 
to be congratulated upon his resistance a year ago to thy 
demands for a premature reduction in the Income Tax. 
By producing a thoroughly sound Budget, with it® 
prospect of a good realized Surplus, he probably dil 
more to strengthen confidence and aid financial recover 
than he would have done if, through«an immediat 
reduction in the Tax, he had in any way jeopardized th 
results for the year. Today the position is somewhat) 
different and if there is a substantial Surplus the Incom:! 
Tax payer has undoubtedly a strong claim for consider 
ation. Much of the realized Surplus for this year will bh” 
due to the great egonomy in the Debt service, but tha 
economy has been partly secured at the expense of the 
holders of Government securities, and, quite apart frou) 
any hardship suffered by them, the reduction in purchas 
ing power represented by the reduced Government 
dividend requires to be made up at the first possibk 
moment by a lower Income Tax. 

There is also a general feeling that the other outstandiny 
factor of the past year, namely, cheap money, is likely 
to continue during the present year. It is true that ~ 
hopes of a steady improvement in trade are also held 
but it is scarcely likely that the increase in trade activity 
will be sufficiently marked to cause any great change i) 
monetary conditions owing to the enormous volume 0. 
credit resources available for the financing of any increav ~ 
in trade. That there has been improvement in our hom ~ 
trade during the past vear there can be no question. Many 
evidences might be cited, but it is sufficient to mention the 
great reduction in the numbers of unemployed and the 
substantial increase in the number of cheques passe: 
through the Country Bankers’ Clearings during the year. 

A Worp to THE INVESTOR, 

In considering the outlook for securities I am inclined to 
split the year into sections and it is with regard to the first” 
three months that I am inclined to write most hopefully, 
for in the remainder of the year much must depend upot 
the developments in the first quarter. There is nothing” 
perhaps, which aids an upward movement in securiti¢’ 
more than hopeful expectations. As investors probabl 
have found, cre this, to their cost, a realization of hop 

(Continued on page 82.) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
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Cuation RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Hand, in Federal Reserve Capital .-» $90,000,000.00 
Bank and due from Banks and Surplus Funds 170,000,000.00 
Bankers $202,490,022.07 Undivided Profits 7,985,635.76 
U.S. Government ‘Securities 393,765,199.42 ————-__ $267, 985..635.76 
Notes of Reconstruction wma Capital Notes (payable on or 
Corp. ... ia oes 29,637,638.03 before July 31st, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Public Securities. 77,183,909.84 Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 Accounts Payable, ae for 
Other Securities 22,137,673.81 Taxes, etc. f ‘ 5,708,549.19 
Loans and Bills Purchased <a 541,614,198.56 Acceptances ‘ 106,189,7638.58 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages 2,393,976.64 Liability as Endorser on | Accept- 
Items in eee with ee ances and Foreign Bills 87,207.00 
Branches ‘ 272,729.92 Deposits $994,126,731. 51 
Credits Granted on n Acceptances ... 106,189,768.58 Outstanding 
Bank Buildings nae ee 14,071,404.72 Checks 25,455,920.64 
Other Real Estate oie ee 114,456.50 1,019,582,652.15 
Accrued Interest and Accounts , : 
( Receivable "2 ats 21,882,834.59 
"casing! 
OW, ae $1,419,553,842. 68 $1,419,553,812.68 
opens a 
for the) 
Ive a 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
¥ their 50 PALL MALL - SWI BUSH HOUSE - WC2 
S. 
Serves NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 
to thee 
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— _ | WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
thing “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 





3rd EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 poet free. 


“As our object is to suggest a system which may be rightly 
regarded as ‘no worry,” we recommend, to ensure this, strict 
adherence to the following points. They are simple and necessary.’ 































Terrible Hurricane in Jamaica 


That on October 29th last—the seventh within 
twelve months—has caused widespread damage to 
Moravian Church property. Among the imme- 
diate needs are :— 


£200 for Bethlehem Church—two-thirds of roof 
stripped off. North side of Mission House 
demolished. 
£150 to repair roof of Salem Church. The roof 
has been lifted out of position. 
£50 to repair roof of Bethlehem School, Whole 
of old part lifted off in one piece. 
The above are but examples. 
| £2000 at least is needed for essential repairs. 


11 Mission Stations damaged out of 19. 
People homeless: foodless: have only the 
clothes they stand in. 


“‘ THIS IS THE SECOND TIME WE HAVE BEEN 
BADLY HIT THIS YEAR BESIDES THE STORM 
IN KINGSTON. WHAT NEXT IS COMING TO 
US!! 1933 WILL SURELY BE REMEMBERED.” 


Extract from a letter, dated October 30th, 1933, 
from The Rev. WW. J. Driz er, Superintendent ai 
Jamaica. 

| No subscriptions can come from native converts 
| while they are rebuilding their homes. 

The call is to all who are anxious for the main- 
tenance and spread of God’s work in the Mission 
Field, and your early response will be a great boon 
to this sorely stricken area. 


| London Association in Aid of 
! Moravian Missions 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., LCC. 








Office: 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 








| Chairman and Hon. Secretary: CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 80.) 


is often followed by a temporary and sometimes a 
permanent set-back in quotations. At the risk of 
digression, I would like to make this point quite clear 
to those who may not have had long experience in 
following market fluctuations. An investor has received 
some “inside” information that the so-and-so com- 
pany will in three months’ time declare an increase 
in the dividend and on this prospect acquires the shares. 
They will probably have already risen as a result of 


yurchases by those who had still earlier information. . 


Iowever, our investor—whom we will call “* A ’’—sees the 
shares rise further after his purchase, but, taking the 
view that when the higher dividend becomes public there 
will be a rush to acquire the shares, he still holds, only 
to find later, however, that while the higher dividend 
has certainly attracted fresh buying, its effect has been 
completely offset by heavy realizations on the part of 
those who had acquired the shares earlier. Generally 
speaking, though, of course, there are plenty of exceptions 
to the rule, the highest point for the time being in the 
shares is‘often reached before rather than after the 
announcement of the higher dividend or of some other 
favourable development. 

Srocks In Favour. 

Applying this principle to a broad consideration of 
markets at the present time, there would seem to be a 
fairly good prospect of anticipations of a trade revival 
leading to further purchases (there has already been 
extensive buying) of the Ordinary Shares of promising 
industrial undertakings. Personally, I think that in 
many cases prices of these Ordinary Shares or equities 
are already sufficiently high, but I also think that it is 
highly probable that many of them will be pushed higher 
in the immediate future on the idea of ‘an industrial 
revival. It seems probable, too, that British Govern- 
ment securities will hold their own and possibly advance 
still higher during the next few months, especially if the 
weekly Returns of the Revenue are good, as there will 
be constant talk of a reduction in the Income Tax. 
Here again, however, investors will do well to be wary, 
and should the rise in Government stocks be con- 
siderable they may possibly do better to sell before 
rather than after the Budget, even though there may be 
a reduction in the Income Tax. In the purely speculative 
markets it seems possible that Rubber shares may be 
favourably affected both by the adoption of some rubber 
restriction scheme and by hopes of a trade revival, 
involving increased demands for the commodity. Some 
of the Base Metal shares may also continue in demand at 
higher prices on the idea of better trade and_ possible 
inflation in the United States driving prices still higher. 
In all these cases it will be seen that the reason offered 
for a probable rise is expectation of good things to come 
rather than their actual materialization. 


A Turer Montus’ View. 

By the end of March, however, or, at all events, by 
the end of April, there should be pretty clear indications 
whether these favourable expectations are likely to be 
fulfilled. In the case of the Income Tax, the secret 
will, of course, be preserved until after the production 
of the Budget in April, but nevertheless the course 
of revenue collections during the next three months 
will give a strong indication of Budget prospects. 
As regards international politics it seems reasonable 
also to suppose that within the next three months we 
shall either see a material slackening or increase of the 
present tension and it is the developments in either of 
these directions which must count as such an important 
factor for the remainder of the year. The replacement 
of the present tension by a greater measure of goodwill 
and co-operation would, more than anything else, give 
such a stimulus to international trade as to justify 
expectations of the improvement in Industrial and other 
shares extending throughout the year. If, however, on 
the other hand, tension should increase to crisis points 
then the set-back in securities must be the more pro- 
nounced by reason of the previous acquisition of share, 
on hopeful views, Finally, with regard to the situation 


in the United States, it may be possible within the , 
three months to judge more fairly upon the final outeg, 
of President Roosevelt’s experiment, though, personal 
I am inclined to think that a still longer time will fy 
to elapse before the situation in that country will be 
to command real confidence. 
These are among the many uncertainties of the 

Year, and while I “regard the outlook with consider 


_hopefulness, I suggest that it may be well to limit 4 


view to the first three months, having regard to 4 


-likelihood of that period witnessing important develg 


ments calculated to affect, markets for good or for] 
for the remainder of the year. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes - 
INSURANCE RESULTS. 

WueEn allowance is made for the difficulties which Insuray 
companies as well as the banks are experiencing through { 
fall in the interest yields on investments, it must be confesy 
that the results disclosed by the leading companies for { 
past year are encouraging. Unfortunately—from the poi 
of view of Press. accommodation—these notices tum 
out in mass fashion during the first two days of the year, 
I am afraid that lack of space here will prevent me fro 
doing more than summarize a few of the leading features : 
the results of some of the leading companies. It will be notg 
from the instances given below that there was a fairly gene 
increase in the volume of new Life business, but a feature 
the increase in the Annuity business. This, of course, 
only to be expected in view of the low interest yields fry 
investments, many of the more elderly investors being almg 
driven into the purchase of annuities to obtain an adequat 
income. In a few cases it will be seen that the results for th 
past year exceeded all previous records. Among th 
announcements of the past week may be mentioned th 
following : 

Lonpon Lire ASSOCIATION. 

The statement by the London Life Association of new bustelll 
after deduction of re-assurances, shows that the net amout 
represented by new Life Policies was £2,513,773 as compan 
with £2,955,243 for the previous year, the reduction being in tk 
non-Participating policies. Under the head of Annuities ani 
Capital Redemption Insurances the total was £3,292,488 ani 
£208,062 0s. 10d. per annum, the figures a year ago being £3,368,50) 
and £118,285 17s. 3d. -The Single Premiums on the Life policia 
for the year aggregated £68,420 and the annual Premiums £77,811, 
Immediate premiums on the annuities totalled £202,166, ani 
Deferred and Reversionary £293,642 in Single Premiums, ani 
£46,377 in annual Premiums. The Single Premiums on the ney 
business for the year, in fact, aggregated £631,378 against £398,187 
in the previous year, while the Annual Premiums were £136,507 
against £120,063. 

ZQUITABLE LIFE. 

During 1933 the “ Old Equitable ” issued new policies assuring ja 
about £1,100,000 in addition to sinking fund insurances of £335,007 
and deferred annuities to provide £40,000 a year. The annul © 
premiums for this new business are £44,000 and the single premium ~ 
for insurance were £147,000. The single payments for the deferred 
annuities, and for immediate annuities providing £7,200 a year” 
were together £104,000. Claims by death amount to about — 
£300,000, 7.e., to about the same as in 1932. (All these figures © 
are after deduction of re-assurances.) Tho new Life assurane ~ 
undertaken was almost identical with that in 1932, and there i — 
an increase in the sinking fund insurances granted. 4 

PEARL ASSURANCE. 4 

The new Ordinary Life Business effected with the Pearl Assurant 
Company during 1933 (ineluding business abroad) consisted 7 
44,361 = ies, assuring £8,761,731, with yearly renewal premium 
of £481,652. Tho average sum assured per policy is £198, 

Some Orner ReEsvutts. 

The total gross sums assured under Policies issued by the Equity 
and Law Life Assurance Society in 1933 amounted to £3,655,136 d 
In addition the sum of £1,793,534 was received as consideration | 
for annuities granted. Both figures constitute a record. 

The London Assurance’s new Life business during 1933 shows that 
the sums assured amounted to £2,430,371 gross, and £2,306,4148 ~ 
net, as compared with £2,170,166 gross, £2,075,416 net in 1932, 4 
The sums assured in 1933, both gross and net, create a record fot 
this Corporation. ; 

The National Mutual Life Assurance Society announces th 7 
issue during the year 1933 of 697 new policies for gross sums assured — 
of £729,435 (net £700,935). The corresponding figures for 1932 
were 528 policies for £536,806 (net). Tho net new business for 1933 — 
therefore shows an increase of 30 per cent. over the previous year. 

The National Provident Institution for Mutual Life Assurance 
announces that the net new sums assured completed.-in 1933 —~ 
amount to approximately £1,390,000, compared with £1,373,30) ~ 
in 1932. 

The Norwich Union Life Insuranco Society announces a total ~ 
net new business of £8,933,966, being an increase of £924,255 7 
over the corresponding figure for 1932, Interim bonuses to bs © 
paid in respect of participating policies becoming claims by death ~ 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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For Sale or To Let 








Houses and Properties 
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adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING. CENTRAL HEATIN(-, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS. TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE 


ACE LOVELY SCENERY, OPEN'NG ON 
ROCKS FACE ORT HEATH, 


NEY 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


Builder-Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 











~ FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens | 
Probably the most beautiful GERRARDS CROSS—£1,000. 


development jn London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


OR Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley), 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


(‘Phone Crawley 328.) 





EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I.  Tel., 351 Bexhill, 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 








WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W 3 Tel.: Kens. 0026/7 











DETACHED MODERN COTTAGE, best residential 
part, 2 sitting, 2 bed, bath. All main services, 


SUTTON—£1, 100. 


DETACHED HOUSE on high ground; specially buil 


PUTNEY HILL Pu TNEY for owner. 3 bed, 2 rec., bath. Garage. 
S.W15. 4 
Phone: Putney 2193. WIMBLEDON—£1,100. 


CONVENIENT HOUSE, near station, 4 bed, 2 rec, 

















bath. Lease 80 years. G.R., £8 p.a. 








Ready for 











WIMBLEDON COMMON 


WILLETT HOUSES 


On high ground, gravel and 
sand, 
early 
Decorations to purchaser’s rea- 
sonable requirements. 
Large garden with trees and 
lawn. 
SPACE FOR GARAGE. 
HOUSES BUILT TO ORDER. 
For particulars of above 
other houses now in course of 
erection apply :— 

WILLIAM WILLETT,LTD. 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. 1. 
Tele., Sloane 8141. 

And at South Kensington, Hamp- 


HARROW (near)—£2,000. 


CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE. Open 
surroundings. Modernized. 6 bed, 3 rec., 2 bath, &e. 
Garage. Old world garden. 


occupation. 


EAST GRINSTEAD (near)—{1,650. 


GABLED RESIDENCE on southern slope. 5 bed, 
2 rec., studio, bath, &c. Lovely garden. Electric light, 


WEST SUSSEX—£2,500. 
PLEASANT HOUSE overlooking St. Lemans Forest. 


Lounge hall, 2 rec., 5 bed, bath, &c. Oak panelling, 
central heating. Garage. 6 acres. 


and 


ALL INSPECTED AND 
RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, 
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FINGERS !! 
ee 
If your savings are yielding (4 a 
less than j : 
% TAX FREE oa 
you are losing money. f 
A Deposit made with the London 
a Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., © 
3 that earns 4% NETT, and can be made with absolute confidence, 
6,418 = the major portion of the Company’s funds being well and 
1932, carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold Property in and 
dl for around London. Depositors have a prior claim to share- 
holders on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 
Invest your savings with 
THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 
3 39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. a8 
Telephone: WRITE TO-DAY 
METRO, 0508. LEAFLET ‘ P,’ 


FOR 


ott Not Not 





peace Siowatihor a stead, Roehampton, and Hove. 
A TYPICAL HOUSE ON THE ESTATE ne Green, SW, — WHITEMAN AND COMPANY, AS ABOVE. 
PONGINGIINGINIONS 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... ese ase ose aes eco £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... one rw a on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


—— PHILOSOPHY —— 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
MECHANISM, PURPOSE AND THE 
NEW FREEDOM PROFESSOR W. McDOUGALL 


SOME POINTS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS: 
TIME, EVOLUTION AND CREATION 
PROFESSOR E. A. MILNE 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON AND THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD PROFESSOR W. T. STACE 


CARTESIAN MECHANISM ss. V. KEELING, M.A., D. és L. 


GOETHE’S PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 
PROFESSOR F. HEINEMANN 


ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 





THE BASIS OF SOCIETY 
New Books. 


Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 


Philosophical Survey. Institute Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 32.) 
or maturity during the year 1934 will again be at the full rates of 
reversionary bonus declared at the quinquennial distribution on 
December 31st, 1930, ranging from £2 14s. per cent. to £4 15s. 
per cent. under whole of life policies, and from £1 18s. per cent. 
to £3 per cent. under endowment assurances. 

The approximate net new business figures of the Life Department 
of the Phoenix Assurance Company for 1933 are £3,460,000 in 
sums assured. This constitutes a record for the Company. 

The Prudential Assurance Company announce that in the 
Ordinary Branch the new sums assured written during 1933 exceeded 

:23,000,000. This figure includes overseas business, but excludes 
group assurances and sums re-assured and represents an increase 
in new business sums assured of £3,750.000. Included in the 
1933 total are policies for £500 and upwards’ aggregating sums 
assured of £9,500,000. 

The annuity purchase moncy excceded £2,000,000 and secured 
annuity payments of over £165,000 per annum. The corresponding 
sum for 1932 was £1,396,912 securing annuity payments of £114,834 
per annum. In addition 176 Sinking Fund policies assuring over 
£2,000,000 were completed, as compared with 70 policies for a 
sum assured of £863,662 in 1932. 

In the Industrial Branch the new sums assured written during 
1933 exceeded £62,200,000 as compared with £63,600,000 written 
during 1932. 

* * * * 
BANKING DIVIDEND ProsPECts. 

During the past year there has been a moderate rise in the 
shares of the joint stock banks, but I should doubt if it has 
been on any expectations of higher dividends. It has, in fact, 
been a difficult year, both for the banks and for the Discount 
Houses, owing to the difficulty of finding profitable employ- 
ment for money, though it is probable that the Discount 
Houses have found some compensation in dealings in various 
forms of Government securities, while the banks too will 
have benefited to some extent by the rise in Government 
stocks. On the whole, the disposition is to look for the 
maintenance of profits at about the previous year’s level with 
little, if any, change in dividend distributions. 

* * * * 
A Userur Book. 

Investors, Stock Exchange Members and City men generally 

will find much that is interesting and useful in the new 


volume which has just been published, entitled, The Book of 


the Stock Exchange. It is published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
at the price of 10s. 6d. net, and the writer, Mr. F. Ek. Arm- 
strong, is a Member of the ** House.” Many books have been 
written from time to time on the Stock Exchange, but I doubt 
if anything quite so complete or so practical has previously 
appeared. The young man who is wondering whether he 
would himself like to become a Stockbroker or a Stock Jobber 
will be interested in the chapters dealing with the advantages 
and disadvantages of a Stock Exchange career. Investors 
and speculators alike will also find much that is useful and 
interesting in the chapters dealing with the mechanism of the 
Stock Exchange, and with equal advantage the pages con- 
cerning the influences affecting markets, including the psy- 
chology of price movements may also be studied. At the 
present moment the fashion as regards speculative investments 
tends more in the direction of Ordinary or Equity shares, 
and there is a chapter dealing at some length with ** The 
Attractions of Equity Investments.” Even the book-keeping 
of the Stock Exchange is explained in a manner which should 
be exceedingly useful to those desiring information on the 
clerical working of the ‘* House.” Finally, I would draw the 
attention of investors to the useful pages dealing with the 
functions of Issuing Houses, Prospectuses, Underwriting, &e. 
Not the least interesting pages are those in which reference is 
made to the effect of Press comments upon the course of 
prices. After expressing the opinion that the investor is well 
served by the responsible Papers, with their comments upon 
investment opportunities, the writer gives a warning with 
regard to Papers of less repute. He says: 

“Journals appear from time to time containing information 
and recommendations not of a disinterested character. Golden 
promises are held out, and are usually an inducement to transfer 
money from one pocket to another. A first condition is that it 
leaves the reader’s pocket. Then the Stock Exchange adage is 
applicable : ‘ Where there’s a tip there’s a tap.’ Such papers are 
unreliable. They bear the hall-mark of undesirable origin, and 
should be easily recognized as having something to sell. They 
should be dealt with in a manner indicative of the ingrained common 
sense of the average investor.” 

The work is produced in a most attractive form, and, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the technical pages dealing with 
book-keeping, the book is readable from end to end. 

A. W. K. 








THEATRE 





Adm.: 2s. 5d.—10s. 6d, 


WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. 


Matinees Daily at 2.30. 
Evenings: thursday and Saturday at 8. 





ALICE and THOMAS and JANE. Followed by a Harlequinade. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, | 


By XANTHIPPE, Bee 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fry 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be o 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enve 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the win 
will be published in our next issue.| 
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11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 
18 19 
20 21 22 
23 24 | 25 26 
27 28 |29 30 é 
J ie 
31 | | 32 | 33 : 
34 35 : x 
ACROSS 5. Behead a French bun ¢) 
ore sorts, Be 
1. One of the things Socialists 6. A plad addition would les 


wish to nationalize. 


tt, Peeling. a floral result. 


’ ' , 7. Customary. 
13 rev. Preceded it as united in 8. Literary Betsy. 
a Disraelian phrase. 9. In this connexion, whit! 
15. Private Pagett told tho paper makes some _ peopl 
story of the this of an see red. : 
archangel. 10. Instrument used for crab 
17 rev. Behead a dramatist catching. 
thought little of by 20 dn. 12. A writer intervenes betwea j 


a point of the compass aii! 
an article. 

Proper trousers for beach 
wear, apparently. 

16. French tyre or educationi 
system. 

The fruit invokes a cook 
Curtailed musical _ instr 
ment becomes a writer. 
Musical instruments shoul 
be. 


18. Two letters turn starvation 
into liberation. 

20 rev. Athletes’ requisites, 14. 

22 rev. Affected speech. 

23. The beginning of miracle- 
work. 

24. The Frenchwoman has no 19. 
clothes on ? Turn her back 20. 
at once ! 

25 rev. Not the same thing as 21. 
to ‘‘ play on.” a . f 

27. Frequently demanded 25 rev, A change for nothiy 


among the military. French, — 
30. The head of 34. 26 rev. Foreign tooth makes 
31. With 34, popular actor. depression. 


28 rev. The heart of 27. 
29. The Roman people twit 
beheaded. 


32. Behead this ? 
an article. 

33. ’E’s in front of two horses, 

34. See 31. 

35. The rhyme to ‘“ laughter 
holding both his sides.” 


No, remove 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 66. 


DOWN 
1. Art dealt with in many 
popular novels. 
2. ‘I, madam,” says the 
priest. 


3. See 4. 
4. He would have no spirit in 
his 3. 





NO. 66 NOTES 
Hotspur. 

M(ate)r. 

Philt(R.E.). 

L(e.g. ions. 

As Chancellor of Oxford. 


17 ac. 
19 ac. 
28 ac. 
38 ac. 
22 dn. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 66 is Mrs. H. C. Meeke, 23, 
Osborne Road, South Farnborough, Hants, 


A Hundred Years Ago ' 


“Tue Spectator,’ JANUARY 4TH, 1834. 

Their Majesties remain at Brighton, ‘‘ in the enjoyment,” as the 

courtly chroniclers assure us, “ of excellent health ; and take advan | 
tage of the beautiful, summer-like weather, which Providence hw 

sent as a welcome New-year’s gift, for the promotion of our comfort.” 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
74% for 26 ; 


Series discounts : 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


lo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





a 

LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
C Women, Children, and particularly for men, Our 
in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledge d by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintende nt, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Ha all, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


poor people 





RITISH SCHOOL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
12 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. ’Phone: 

Park Br 53. Psychotherapy, Psycho-Analysis, Hypnotism. 
Private tuition and Postal Courses. Mod. fee.—  pp'y 
SECRETARY, or at Branch, 22 Doris Avenue, Noiwic.. 





RIPPLED TEACHER will translate or teach German 
and French; exchange car rides. Museum 7148. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.’—BRItTIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garde. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR House NurRsING HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
A Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New ‘Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urge ‘ntly needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











MEDICAL 





RITISH SCHOOL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
12 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11. All 
sufferers from Nervous Disorders, Insomnia, Neuritis, 
Rheumatism, Arthritis, Depression, Melancholia, «&c., 
should visit the School. Success assured. Fees within 
reach of all. Free consultations, Hours 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
*Phone: Park 3753. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, ——— Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E. C. 4 Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 








LECTURES 





lalate OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on ‘‘ WORK, MACHINES 
AND MAN” will be given by Professor Dr. FELIX 
KRUEGER (Professor. and Director of the Psycholo- 
gical Institute of the University of Leipzig) at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on JANUARY 
16th, 18th and 19th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Professor F, A. P. Aveling, 

C., D.D., D.Lit., D.Se., Professor of Psychology 
in the University. 

A Course of three Lectures on “PROBLEMS OF 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST ” will be given by THE 
VERY REV. THE DEAN OF EXETER (Dr. W. R. 
Matthews, M.A., D.D.), at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2) on Wh DNESDAYS, JANUARY 17th, 24th 
and ‘Bist, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be jtaken o the Rev. Professor KE, 8. Waterhouse, 
M.A., D.D., Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the t niversity. 

ADMISSION FREE, W aa T TICKET, 

. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











HONOLULU 


THE CRUISE OF 
THE YEAR 


On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


75 GLORIOUS DAYS 
FROM = SOUTHAMPTON 


JAN 24-APRIL 9 
FROM 150 GUINEAS 


This glorious vessel Is fitted with the 
latest improvements ensuring utmost 
steadiness at sea. Perfect cuisine and 
service. Every cabin a state-room de luxe. 
Restaurant seats a.! passengers at once. 


VISITING 
SAN FRANCISCO; GRENADA 
LOS ANGELES| CRISTOBAL 
WO OOLELST 5 GUATER 


HAWAII 
In all the Se emt BA RBADOS 
MADEIRA AND 


is wort 

TRINIDAD 

PANAMA CANAL | TENERIFFE 

For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 

Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3: 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and all Principal Agents. 











cvs —388 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(U niversity © of f London). 

Principal: GEORGE § ENTE R, D.Se., Ph.D., F.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degre es of the U niver- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.U. 4, 








Padd. 3351/2. 
Tax Inspector 
8-12. 


AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2 
I.C.S., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, 
VACATION COURSE (compulsory subjec ts) JAN. 
Other vacation work by arrangement. 
NEXT FULL TERM begins WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17. 








DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART — ANDREW 
GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Open Scholarships of the annual value of £80 
each, tenable for three to five years at the above College 
will be awarded in June, 1934. Candidates must be 
under the age of 19 on October Ist, 1934, and must pro- 
duce evidence of exceptional artistic ability. The College 
has departments of Architecture, Design, Painting and 
Sculpture. Scholarships of £120 to £450 in value are 
open to advanced students for post-Diploma work and 
travel abroad. 

Application forms and further particulars may he 
obtained from the SECRETARY, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tions is January 31st, 1934. 





GIRLS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES 





VELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Chairman of Governors : 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGH. 

An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 

Six Scholarships varying from me to £30, 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, &: 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the school Certificate. For details apply to the 


HEAD-MISTRES 
MARCH 3ist, 1934, 








Last date for receiving entries, 





—— COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the LorD GISBOROUGH. 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-130 p.a. 





OLAM HALL, DARLINGTON. 

Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Board 
of Kducation, Excellent playing-fields. Preparation 
for Cambridge School Certificate and Higher Examina- 
tions. Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic and 
Secretarial. Fees £35 per term. 





U E E N s W oO 0 D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.A 
situated. 420 acres, Fully equipped 
Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Easy access London, 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S 
h 

For particulars of Se holarshiy ss and Exhibitions 
otfered in the following three Schools, apply to the 
Head-Mistress in each case :— 

BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT (Miss 
E. Bickersteth, B.A.) an Entranee Scholarship of £80 
and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
(Miss M. C. Harding, b.A.), an Entrance Scholarship of 
£50 and two Exhibitions. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
(Miss M. V. Hill, M.A.), an Open Scholarship of £50 
and two Exhibitions. 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided after 
consultation with the Parents or Guardians, 

Last date of Entry—January 3ist, 1934, 


Chairman : 
Delightfully 
School Buildings. 





CHOLARSHIPS FOR GIRLS, 
(Church Education Corporation.) 





NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON; 
3 SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 


bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 








Nl. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding Sehool for Girls, 
K Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls : 

recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 

qualified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 





a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: ex- 
amination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Public 


School. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests and Scouting. There is 


exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure time. 
No O.T.C.—Apply to the Head-Master, E, B. CasTLz, 
M.A., Oxon, 





tion will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1934, to 
elect to eight Scholarships—four of £60, four of £40 
per annum.—Full particulars on application to the 
Huap-MaAsTeR, Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, 
Midlothian. 


N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examina- 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cozt. ; 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher (retired) offers 

criticism and advice on your work. Suitable MSS. 

also placed with leading publishers.—Write Box 8, 
V.L.A., 34 Great James Street, London, W.C. 1. 





_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 


I ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptlyexecuted. 
iss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44EldertonRd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 





| Ag set to music. Composers MSS. revised. 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON Briaes, Leven, Yorks. 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d, Exper) 
work.—Miss HArprEr, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





HE English countryside booklet, ‘‘ Beauty in Repose,” 
noticed in Zhe Spectator by Sir W. Beach Thomas 

on December 22nd, is obtainable from Mr. A. REEVE, 33 
Shortbridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at sevenpence, post free. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
£5 Cash is Offered in Prizes for Poems. Fiction 
° also specially required for prompt publication, 


Advice free. jurrent Catalogue on application.— 
STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Est. 1898, 








= 





ART EXHIBITIONS 





WANTED to buy, an Epstein Bronze.—Box A567. 





= 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FOR A WINTER 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. 
Visiting 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON and NATAL, 
SAILING FROM LONDON 


s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR - JAN. 13 


Steamers specially designed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical conditions, 
ALL OUTSIDE CABINS AND PERFECT SERVICE. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. C0., LTD., 
104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: Ave. 9340; or usual Travel Agents. 


























WANTED TO PURCHASE» 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities, Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—-Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1 











“Se a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

AZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine | ‘Siiei a Aeycell Ban «& Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
H to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcement to the notice Of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 28, per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
nm W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2b% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N TACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, 1d., 73. 3d., 9s. 8d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





UR Catalogue, ‘‘ VEGETABLES FOR EPICURES 
is now ready and will be sent with pleasure to any 
refer. of this paper. In it are collected the best vege- 
tables for fiavour and cooking quality.—BuNYARD 
SEED STORES, Maidstone. Established 1796. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board; 
bed and breakfast, 30s. partic ulars, ‘SECRETARY, ¥ 
Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





—., 


ROITWICH SPA. rn RE BRINg 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all : & c. water, 

Suites, 24 new rooms with sainiees AA, & AG @ 
illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, | : 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroong, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 








DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Melvilly _ 


Crescent, Tgms.: 





LONPON. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO, 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. éd, 
Full Tariff on application. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descri ab List (3d. post pang Hl 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE’S REF er HOUSE \SSOCT ATION, 


Lt 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. Guowar’s HOovsE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


in English Country, 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. -- 

Apply for List ** 8.,” stating iilord, England to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
ah George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








S 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP. ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales). _—BRYN -TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 





COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row,W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 








MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—-FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BIsHopsTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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